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The World’s Greatest Conference. 


N several respects the peace conference now in session 

at The Hague is the most remarkable assemblage of 

the nations which history records. Of the 1,600,000,000 

people who constitute the population of the entire 
world, about 1,400,000,000 are represented in that gather- 
ing. The Central and South American nations and a few 
small states in Africa and Asia are the only countries which 
are absent. The nations which took part in the Geneva 
convention of 1864 did not comprise half as many as are 
participating in the Holland assemblage. Those which 
formulated the Declaration of Paris, of 1856, were not a 
third as numerous. 

The object of the assemblage—the diminution in the 
number, extent, and destructiveness of wars—is as benefi- 
cent a purpose as ever received the attention of nations. 
The Spanish-American war will cost about $300,000,000. 
France paid Germany $1,000,000,000 as an indemnity at the 
end of the conflict of 1870-71. In addition to this outlay, 
the war cost France, it was estimated, $3,000,000,000. The 
Civil War cost the United States $10,000,000,000. England, 
France, Turkey, Sardinia, and Russia spent $4.000,000,000 
in the war of the Crimea. The Napoleonic wars, from 1800 
to 1815, cost the nations which participated in them, it has 
been figured, $25,000,000,000. The nineteenth century’s 
wars have resulted in a direct money loss of at least $75,- 
000,000,000, for not all of even the important conflicts of 
the past hundred years have been mentioned in this list. 

The eighteenth century’s wars, which were far more 
numerous than those of the present century, must have 
footed up, according to the most reliable estimates, $125,- 
000,000,000 or $150,000,000,000. This calculation leaves out 
altogether the sacrifice of life, and the money value, based 
on the average productive power of each person, of the 
lives lost. A calculation which would cover the money ex- 
penditure involved in the wars which have taken place 
since the beginning of the Christian Era would go up into 
the dizzy heights of arithmetic. 

Many wars have had trifling causes. A dispatch altered 
in one or two points by Bismarck brought on the Franco- 
German conflict. Palmerston said facetiously that only 
three men in Europe ever knew what the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein troubles which led to two wars were about, and two of 
them died before the conflicts began, while he, the third 
man, had forgotten. A slighting reference by Frederick the 
Great, of Prussia, to Madame Pompadour, of France, was 
said to have been one of the causes of the Seven Years’ 
War, sometimes called the ‘‘ war of the three petticoats,” 
from the fact that the France of Pompadour and the Rus- 
sia of Catherine II. joined the Austria of Maria Theresa 
against Frederick. 

According to John Bright, England and her allies drift- 
ed into the Crimean War without realizing it until after 
they got in, and they did not know what they were fighting 
for even after they started ; while it is certain that every- 
thing which was supposed to have been fixed by that con- 
flict was disturbed afterward. The results of the quarter 
of a century of wars beginning with the commencement of 
the French Revolution and ending with Waterloo ‘‘ pleased 
nobody and settled nothing,” according to Sheridan. The 
average person who lived in those days knew as little about 
the causes of the slaughter as old Kaspar did about the 
battle of Blenheim when questioned by little Peterkin. 

But the rise of the people to power in government has 
had a tendency to diminish the number of wars. The ex- 
ample which the United States and England set when, 
during Grant's first administration, they settled the Ala- 
bama-claims controversy by arbitration, is having an influ- 
ence all over the world. Africa has been peaceably divided 
up among several nations in the past quarter of a century. 
China is being partitioned to day among half a dozen coun- 
tries in the same amicable manner. The partitioning of 
North America between England and France in the eight- 
eenth century caused a series of wars which, with a few 
short intervals, lasted about eighty years. 

The Hague gathering may take a further step toward 
diminishing what Erasmus called ‘‘ the malady of princes.” 


A Pitiful Cry. 


WE are glad to observe that a number of philanthropic New- 
Yorkers, including Professor William M. Sloane, William J. 
Schieffelin, C. C. Cuyler, Howard Townsend, William E. Dodge, 
Charles Stewart Smith, and Cornelius N. Bliss, have joined with 
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Major-General Francis V. Greene, Admiral Sampson, General 
Merritt, and others, in making an appeal to philanthropic Amer- 
icans for funds for the relief of destitute orphan children in 
Cuba. The stories that have been. brought to this country in 
reference to the condition of thousands of helpless and depend- 
ent children in Cuba are agonizing. 

General Greene estimates that between 400,000 and 600,000 Cu- 
ban reconcentrados have starved to death within the last two or 
three years. He asks what is to become of the little children 
whose parents have thus perished, and who number not less than 
50,000. The Spanish charitable institutions in Cuba have all 
been destroyed and the schoois abandoned. Private charity is 
practically impossible because of the impoverishment of those 
who were formerly wealthy, and if the homeless boys and girls 
of Cuba are to be saved from degradation and suffering, they 
must be cared for by the people of America. To this end a fund 
is being raised by the committee referred to, and its administra- 
tion will be wholly under non-sectarian influences. 

Training-schools will be provided, so that the children may be 
taught to be self-supporting, and General Wood writes that the 
Cuban children are eager to learn and are good students. It 
is a part of ‘‘the white man’s burden ” to look after these help- 
less, suffering orphans in Cuba. There are 50,000 of them, an 
army indeed, whose hope lies in the generosity of the American 
people. 


The Sailing of the ‘*‘ Olympia.”’ 
(See Double-page Illustration.) ; 


THE wild Ta-Gala watches from the crater of Cahud ; 
From out her wake the startled snake persuades her yellow 


brood ; 
The pennant trails through scented gales across the Dragon’s 
sea, 


And like a fading dream Luzon grows dimmer in the lee. 


By night a pallid glory sweeps about her rushing stem, 
And far astern the serpules burn in many a royal gem; 
Tbe Northern Crown is shining down the blue eternal space, 
Where time’s unholy centuries feel the groping hand of grace ; 


But who shall see the admiral on the great Atlantic’s rim ? 
And the iron throats whose awful notes rang out of Freedom’s 
hymn ? 
We may not tell whose voices swell above their cannon’s roar, 
But seventy million hearts shall be with Dewey at the shore. 
CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


Speaker Reed's Retirement. 


On the roll of the speakers of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives four names stand out conspicuously. These are 
Henry Clay, James G. Blaine, Samuel J. Randall, and Thomas 
B. Reed. In many particulars the last-named speaker was the 
most influential. Other speakers than these were prominent. 
Banks was famed for his parliamentary skill; Colfax had 
tact which won him friends among all parties and sections; 
Carlisle had a profound knowledge of great public questions ; 
Crisp had courage, dignity and sincerity which made him an 
attractive personality. The four men first cited, however, are 
those who will be named when the transcendently great speak- 
ers are mentioned. 

It was said that Speaker Clay coerced the peuce-loving 
Madison into accepting the war policy of the Clay side on the eve 
of the second conflict with England. That was the story then 
current. It was told by some of Clay’s friends, though it was 
denied by Clay himself. It was certain, though, that Clay had 
much greater influence over legislation and a greater sway 
in the government than had the President at that time. By 
their dexterity and aggressiveness at critical periods in their 
country’s history both Blaine and Randall rendered important 
service totheir party. Each of these, like their brilliant fore- 
runner Clay, had ardent friends in the opposite party as well as 
intheirown. Their personal popularity on their own side was a 
marvel in their day, and has become a tradition since. Yet in cer- 
tain important respects Thomas B. Reed impressed his person- 
ality on the government and the affairs of his country more 
powerfully and more persistently than did any of these illustri- 
ous statesmen. 

When Mr, Reed became speaker, in 1889, it was possibie for a 
small minority in the House of Representatives to stop the 
wheels of legislation arbitrarily, and to set the majority at 
defiance. This abuse Mr. Reed ended immediately and perma- 
nently. Along until that time a handful of members had the 
majority at their mercy.. Mr. Reed, contrary to the view of 
some of his party at the time, began counting quorums where 
members kept silent in their seats with the hope of preventing 
quorums. He refused to*entertain motions when the object of 
the motions was obvio' to delay legislation. He induced his 
party to indorse thesetwo principles, and they were incorporated 
in the rules of the House. By this means the scanty majority 
of seven, which his party had in the House,.were made masters 
of the situation. . To the party which would‘be held accountable 
for legislation was given control over legislation. Power and 
responsibility went hand in hand. 

Both of Mr. Reed’s innovations—the counting of silent mem- 
bers when this was necessafy to establish a quorum, and the re- 
fusal to entertain dilatory motions—were adopted by his politi- 
cal enemies afterward, and they are now incorporated in the 
regulations of many legislative bodies. By refusing to announce 
the committees, except that of Ways and Means and one or two 
others, in the extra session called by President McKinley in 
March, 1897, to pass a tariff act which would abolish deficits and 
give abundant protection to the industries which needed protec- 
tion, Speaker Reed prevented the transaction of any other busi- 
ness in the House during that session and hastened the work 
which Congress had been called to perform. In thus forcing 
the House to be idle through all the weeks in which the tariff 
act was before the Senate, and in preventing needless or objec- 
tionable legislation, Mr. Reed wielded a greater power than was 
ever displayed by any other speaker from the beginning of the 
government onward. 

Mr. Reed is a gentleman of culture, courage, independence, 
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resourcefulness, and public spirit. He made the office of speake; 
the second post in power under the government. In soma re 
spects it became under him more potent than the Presidency, 
His retirement will be regretted, and he will carry into private 
life the respect and admiration of his fellow-countrymen of a)! 
shades of party faith. 


Is the World Getting Worse? 


THE Governor of New Hampshire, in a recent message, calle: 
public attention to the decadence of religion in rural commu 
nities: But this decadence is not more remarkable and not 
greater than that which is to be observed in all our great cities 
It has been noticed that religious revivals flourish best in time 
of financial distress. Prosperity encourages the taste for th 
luxurious, for pleasure, and for sensual enjoyment. It make: 
men and women gay and thoughtless. More than this, the con 
stant preaching by philosophic and irreligious writers, on th: 
world’s tendency toward liberalisin in all things, religion an 
morals included, is having its effect. To the thoughtless an 
inconsiderate, there is a charm in the invitation to join th 
liberal class, to break away from controlling influences, and 
ultimately to seek that license which they mistake for liberty 

It is a sad commentary on the day in which we live that th: 
civilized world is now spending more money, not only for luxu 
ries which are reasonable when men have the wealth to purchas: 
them, but also for those which are for the most part responsibk 
for vice, degradation, and disease. The London Lancet remark 
on the fact that England, one of the foremost nations of th 
world in religion, arts, science, liberty, and all that constitutes 
civilization, spends out of its hard-earned income the enormous 
aggregate of nearly $775,000,000 a year for intoxicating drinks 
and that Englishmen are drinking now more per head than at 
any other time in the last twenty years, in spite of the influenc: 
of increased education and enormously improved social condi- 
tions. There is food for reflection in these striking facts. 


The Plain Truth. 


Street-car advertising defaces rather than graces. No gentleman 
would allow his carriage to be plastered with advertising signs, and 
when street-car companies permit their cars to be profusely placarded, 
they offend the public taste for a few paltry dollars. Steam-car com- 
panies are ordinarily too high-toned for this sort of thing.—Troy (New 
York) Press. 

THIs is a sensible comment on a question of interest to every 
publisher of a newspaper, periodical, or magazine, and it is not 
to be forgotten that every dollar diverted from legitimate ad- 
vertising channels to street-car signs is diverted from the pocket 
of the publishers. Nor should it be forgotten that the charters 
of the street-car lines do not give them the privilege of engag- 
ing in the advertising or any other business except that of the 
transportation of passengers. If the newspaper and magazine 
publishers would join in a demand upon the State government 
for the strict enforcement of the people’s rights, street-car ad- 
vertising signs would disappear, to the profit of the publisher 
and the improvement of the car service. 





The government is about to issue 50,000 one-dollar silver 
pieces, under the name of ‘‘ the Lafayette dollar,” with an expec- 
tation that the Lafayette Memorial Association will sell them 
at two dollars apiece and upwards. The proceeds are to be de- 
voted to the erection of a monument to Lafayette, a worthy and 
commendable purpose. It is a shame that such a monument has 
not long since been reared by the American people, and we have 
no doubt that if proper methods were adopted the necessary funds 
would he speedily forthcoming. But just what business the 
Federal government has to sell silver dollars at double price, we 
cannot comprehend. The government has sternly set its face 
against various newspaper and other publications charged with 
violations of the lottery law. The suppression of lottery con- 
tests is eminently proper, and the post-office authorities have gone 
to the extreme of suppressing honest competition in guessing 
contests, simply because publishers ‘have offered prizes to the 
winners. In one case the department refused to sanction a 
prize contest in which the winner was to count the number of 
dots within a certain space. This certainly was not a lottery, 
but the government construed it to be in the nature of a swindle, 
and no excuse of a philanthropic purpose was ever accepted. 
And yet the government is about to engage in the business of 
selling silver dollars for two dollars each. Consistency contin- 
ues to be a jewel of great price. 





Scarcely a ripple of excitement attended the formality o/ 
signing the peace treaty at Washington, on the eleventh of Jan 
uary, and the issuing of the proclamation of peace between th: 
United States and Spain, with all that that implied of a resump 
tion of diplomatic relations and the mustering out of volunteer 
who enlisted only to serve during the war. The conflict is ove: 
as far as Spain is concerned, but the war has left a legacy o 
debt and increased expenditure that will be felt for more thai 
one generation. The war expenditures of. the first nine mouth: 
of the current fiscal year have amounted to nearly four times a 
much as the average for any whole year prior to that time. O: 
a peace footing, the military branches of our government cost 
about $50,000,000 annually. During the present fiscal year the) 
will aggregate about $225,000,000. The naval expenditures wil 
show an increase of only about $30,000,000 for the year, an in 
crease which is equal to the entire average annual expenditui 


of the na¥al establishment from 1893 to 1897. Just how this in 


creased burden is to be met by a patient and cheerful peop! 

remains to be explained, but it involves a problem that will tas 
the resources of our statesmen. But it is interesting to not: 
that we are getting some slight returns for our heavy war ex 

penditures. The Treasury bureau of statistics reports a marke: 
increase in our trade with Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine- 

Our exports to Cuba, in the eight moaths ended with Februar) 

1899, were $10,000,000, against $7,700,000 during the correspon 

ing months of the preceding year ; to Porto Rico, in February 

1899, $267,000, against $97,000 in the corresponding month of 
1898 ; to the Philippines, $19,000, against $1,900 ; to Hawaii, 
$853,000, against $354,000. These exports embraced everything 
from corn to cheese, from cars to cotton, from lard to lumber, 
and from fruit to furniture. 
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PEOPIE| TALKE 


A BEAUTIFUL Cuban girl, who has been winning fame 
throughout the country in grand opera, is Signora, Rosalia 
Chalia. She has sud- 
denly become a prima- 
donna of the first mag- 
nitude, singing the,lead- 
ing role in ‘‘ Carmen,” 
** Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and other Italian operas 
alternately with Melba 
in the Ellis Opera Com- 
pany, of which they are 
both members, and di- 
viding honors with that 
famous diva. Signora 
Chalia has aroused great 
enthusiasm in Philadel- 
phia, Washington, San 
Francisco, and other 
cities. With much 
beauty, the Latin 
warmth of tempera- 
ment, and a clear, ring- 
ing soprano voice, she is 








A SWEET CUBAN SINGER. 


pai ‘icularly fitted to sing the rdles of Italian opera. And Sig- 
n Chalia can act as well as sing. She is strongly imbued 
w the dramatic instinct, and invests her characters with 
much spirit. Carmen is one of the rdles in which Signora 


Chalia has scored a very emphatic success. She has made a 
caleful study of the character. Asa basis of all her brilliant 
work upon the stage is an earnest personality and arduous 
preparation. 

The recent statement in LESLIE’s WEEKLY that M. W. 
Hutchins, of Athens, Georgia, familiarly known as ‘Uncle 
Mat,” has been an act- 
ive railroad conductor 
for forty-three years 
has brought to light the 
man who has the honor 
of being the oldest active 
railroad conductor in 
this country, and, very 
probably, in the world. 
He is William Thayer, 
of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, and is in 
charge of a train run- 
ning between Chicago 
and Dubuque. Mr. 
Thayer has been a con- 
ductor for forty - nine 
years. The first four of 
these were spent on tke 
Boston and Fitchburg 
THE OLDEST RAILROAD ConpucTOR. Railroad, and the last 

forty-five upon the line 
with which he is now connected. No one would suspect Mr. 
Thayer of being more than fifty-five years old. He leaps on 
and off of moving trains with as much agility as he did forty 
years ago. It is remarkable that during his long period of serv- 
ice he has never had an accident in which life or limb was lost. 
This speaks well both for Conductor Thayer and for the road, 
which is known as ‘‘ The Old Reliable.” 


Miss Emma Leonidas Kelly, the only daughter of ex-State 
Senator H, B. Kelly, of Topeka, Kansas, is on her way to 
Klondike for the 
second time. Miss 
Kelly made her first 
trip in the fall and 
winter. of 1897, and 
was the last to reach 
Dawson before the 
Yukon closed on 
Christmas Day. 
Miss Kelly is tall 
and stately, and in 
no way shows the 
hardships she en- 
dured during her 
perilous journey 
over mountains and 
rivers of ice and 
snow. She is a de- 
cided blonde, and 
talks in an enter- 
taining manner of 
her adventures. She 
explains that she 
would have turned 
back when she was 
about to shoot 
White Horse Rapids 
for the first time, 
but after one trip 
over the perilous 
course she found as 
much pleasure in 
shooting the rapids 
as the average girl 
would in ‘‘ shooting 
the chutes.” Miss Kelly is the sole owner of four claims twelve 
miles north of Dawson. When she came out of the country last 
September she left the claims in charge of an overseer, who has 
had them worked this winter. Miss Kelly will reach Dawson 








A KLONDIKE GOLD-MINER. 
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the last of May, in time for the *‘spring clean-up,” and will see 
personally to ‘‘sluicing her dump,” as she expresses it in the 
vernacular—meaning that the dirt that has been dug out of the 
mines during the winter will be washed in the sluices as soon as 
the streams open. During the summer Miss Kelly will prospect 
on the American side, where she intends to stake out several 
more claims. Her costume consists of a skirt, jacket and hood 
of coon-skin, heavy laced huuting-boots for snow and mount- 
ains, and Indian moccasins. 


=Among the many linguists in the world who have been in- 
strumental in discovering languages and in creating a literature, 
few have done a 
greater work cov- 
ering a longer 
period of time than 
Rev. Elias Riggs, 
D.D., LL.D., of 
Constantinople, 
Turkey. Dr. Riggs 
uses freely in con- 
versation, or for 
purposes of public 
address, not less 
than ten or twelve 
Eastern languages, 
while he has a thor- 
ough reading and 
grammatical, 
knowledge of sev- 
eral more. He was 
the original trans- 
lator of the Bul- 
garian Bible 
which went to press 
in 1840. He also 
translated the mod- 
ern Armenian Bible, and was associated in the translation of 
the Turkish Bible. He is a thorough scholar in Arabic and 
Syriac, and has written grammars which are to-day authority 
in modern Armenian, modern Bulgarian, and Albanian. He is 
authority in modern Greek, and as a scholar in Hebrew and 
ancient Greek has no superior. Dr. Riggs was born in 1810, the 
year in which the American Board of Foreign Missions origi- 
nated. It is the oldest foreign missionary society in the United 
States, and Dr. Riggs has served it for sixty-seven years. He 
was graduated from Ambherst College in 1829, and from An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1832. He is the oldest living 
alumnus of Amherst College. He was appointed missionary 
of the American Board in 1832, and proceeded to Athens, 
where he was located for some time. He went from there to 
Smyrna, and finally to Constantinople. His influence in the 
lines already indicated, as well as in others, has gone through- 
out the Turkish empire, reaching the Kurds, the Armenians, 
the Arabs, the Turks, the Bulgarians, Albanians, and Greeks, 
as well as other nationalities. Since Dr. Riggs went out, in 
1832, he has returned to this country oniy once. He is now at 
Constantinople, engaged daily in his literary work. Within a 
year he has completed a three-volume commentary, in Bul- 
garian, on the New Testament, and is just now finishing the re- 
vision of the Bulgarian Bible Dictionary. 





DR. ELIAS RIGGS, A FAMOUS LINGUIST. 


=When the Emperor William selected his personal repre- 
sentatives to attend the funeral of the late President of France 








NOTABLE GIANTS OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


he made his choice from among the tallest and most imposing- 
looking officers in the Géfman army. He did not have to look 
far for his giants, for three Out of the five are members of his 
staff and personal favorites. Tour of the five are over six feet 
two inches in height. They made a decided impression on tbe 
French. General Count von Wedel, the first one on the left 
in the picture, may almost be called the chum of the Emperor. 
Von Pliiskow is colonel of the First Regiment of the Guards and 
the tallest officer in the Kaiser’s army. Ile is six feet six and 
one-half inches. Prince vcn Radziwill, the centre of the group, 
is general of artillery, an imperial adjutant, and another of the 
Emperor's intimates. General von Scholl commands the Im- 
perial Guards and is an aid on the Emperor’s staff. Colonel’ 
von Moltke; the last of the group, is a nephew of the great stra- 
tegist, and commands the Emperor Alexander Regiment of the 
Guards. All are splendid-looking soldiers. 

= The gift of $50,000 by Russell Sage, the eminent New York 
financier, to the Woman's Hospital of that city, is the best pos- 
sible refutation of the constantly reiterated newspaper state- 
ments that Mr. Sage is nothing but a money-getter and a 
money-keeper. The new Woman’s Hospital will cost $400,000, 
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of which $300,000 has already been subscribed, Russell Sage and 
Mrs. F, F. Thompson heading the list, each with a subscription 
of $50,000. This is Mr. Sage’s second generous gift to a wom n’s 
institution. Four years ago he presented a magnificent dormi- 
tory, costing over $100,000, to the Emma Willard Seminary, at 
Troy, New York, of which Mrs, Sage is one of the most honored 
graduates. Mr. Sage has never sought to answer any of his 
critics. Evidently he believes that deeds speak louder than 
words, and they do. 

= The youngest organist in the world, to be heard in a large 
city church, is Reginald Martin, of 296 Evanston Avenue, Chi- 
cago. He is only twelve 
years old. His father is 
an Englishman, who 
plays in St. Chrysostom’s 
Episcopal Church, on 
Dearborn Avenue, Chi- 
cago, and every Sunday 
morning little Reginald 
has played the voluntary 
at the opening of the 
service. His face is 
childishly sweet, and in 
his snowy surplice he 
looks like some white- 
winged angel. When 
only ten years old he 
played several times in 
a church in La Grange, 
but his first public ap- 
pearance in Chicago was 
about a year ago, when 
he gave a long and diffi- 
cult recital on the occasion of the dedication of a new organ 
at St. Chrysostom’s, Mr. Martin, Sr., who was ill and unable 
to attend, substituted his little son, giving bim only one day’s 
notice. Among the pieces which he rendered with the touch 
and feeling of an older musician was Bach’s Fugue in G minor. 
At the conclusion of the evening the audience flocked around 
him to thank him, and were charmed to find that his manner 
was simple and modest, and that he had no idea he had done 
anything at all wonderful. On the two following Sundays, 
during his father’s illness, he played the entire church service. 
He was recently appointed organist of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion in Chicago. 
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THE YOUNGEST ORGANIST IN THE 
WORLD, 


=It is estimated that 20,000,000 postal-cards are in daily 
transit through the mails of the world, yet the postal-card has 
been in use only thirty years, 
nd only twenty-five years in 
the United States. In Aus- 
tria, its native country, the 
newspapers are publishing 
articles about the ‘‘ jubilee,” 
or thirtieth anniversary of 
the postal-card. It was in- 
troduced through Dr. Herr- 
man, professor in the Poly- 
technique School at Vienna. 
He wrote an article in an 
Austrian paper in 1869 on the 
advantages of a cheap and 
convenient method of sending 
messages not of a particularly 
private nature. This attract- 
ed the attention of the Aus- 
trian government, and after 
a consultation: with Dr. Herr- 
man, it was decided to put postal-cards in circulation. The 
first issue was sent out by the post-office department in October, 
1869. The next year they were adopted by Germany, England, 
and Switzerland ; in 1871 they came into use in Denmark and 
Belgium ; in 1872 in Sweden and Russia; in 1873 in Siberia, 
Roumania, and Spain. During the same year the United States 
adopted them. The postal departments of France and Italy fell 
into line in 1874. Dr. Stephan, of Berlin, claims to be the real 
inventor of the postal-card, asserting that in 1865 he submitted 
acard system of postal communication to'the postal conference 
at Carlsruhe, but he said nothing of a reduction in postage, the 
main feature of the postal-card, and the conference did not 
adopt his suggestion. What is known as the Stephan system is, 
however, used in Germany. 
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INVENTOR OF THE POSTAL-CARD. 


=A few days ago, in Philadelphia, occurred an event that 
was as unique as it was unusual. The Rev. William M. Baum, 
D.D., pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, 
celebrated at the same 
time his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as pastor of 
the church and the fifti- 
eth anniversary of his 
entrance into the minis- 
try. The occasion of the 
double anniversary was 
seized upon by the con- 
gregation te :sark an 
epoch in the life of the 
church ; and so the re- 
maining debt on the 
property (over $10,000) 
was paid off, and the 
pastor was presented 
with a silver platter— 
the proper gift at asilver 
wedding—on which were 
piled fifty twenty-dollar 
gold pieces—the correct present at a golden wedding. As a part 
of the celebration, there was preaching by five ‘‘sons of the 
church,” young men who entered the ministry under Dr. Baum’s 
preaching, two of them being his own sons. One of the papers, 
in closing its account of the event, makes use of a model toast : 
‘* May goodness and mercy follow Dr. Baum all his days—and 
catch up with him every night.” 





A POPULAR PHILADELPHIA 
PREACHER. 
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The First Mayor of Havana. 


THE mayor of Havana, Perfecto La Costa, stands as a type of the best Cuban manhood, polit- 
ically and socially. He was selected to fill this important position, which requires much diplomacy, 
after a most careful study of the situation by those in command of our army in Havana, and, so 
far, has proved himself to be the man for the place. He is still a young man, and, judging from the 
remark made by General Gomez, is the first man of Cuba. 

In appearance Perfecto La Costa is rather small, with dark hair, eyes, and skin, and is quite 
Spanish. His manner charms all. Even the disappointed office-seeker will be seen leaving the 
mayor’s office in good spirits. No one is refused an interview, and to all he is the same unassuming, 
courteous gentleman. Our illustration shows the home of the mayor while the former was decorated 
in honor of General Gomez. It is a beautiful place in Cerro, one of the aristocratic suburbs in Ha- 
vana. Not many weeks after these decorations in honor of General Gomez had been taken down 
the general was deposed by the Cuban Assembly. : 

The mansion fronts directly on the street, but at the back and sides of the house are gardens 
which are like a paradise. In one picture can be seen exquisite Japanese plants, with their mon- 
strous leaves, said to be the only specimens of their kind on this side of the Atlantic. The veranda 
at night is lighted beautifully by many gas-jets and chandeliers, which give a picture of tropical 
luxury rarely seen. This beautiful home is presided over by Mrs. La Costa and her mother, two 
charming French women. These noble women realize what America is doing for Cuba, and feel 
very kindly toward all Americans, to whom they look as liberators of Cuba from the terrible 
Spanish yoke. Ernest C. Rost. 


HON. P. LA COSTA, HAVANA’S FIRST MAYOR UNDER AMERICAN OCCUPATION 
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EXTERIOR OF THE PALATIAL HOME OF MAYOR LA OOSTA, THE VERDURE-CLAD BALCONY OVERLOOKING THE MAYOR’S GARDEN. 



























LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
TRUE TALES FROM MANILA.—II. 


HOW AGUINALDO “ APRIL FOOLED” US AT MALOLOS—A CROSS-COUNTRY HUNT AFTER THE INSURGENTS—THE FILIPINO LEADERS DECEIVE THEIR 
FOLLOWERS—THE LATTER SICK OF THE STRUGGLE—THE HARD BUT COMFORTABLE FILIPINO BED—THE FASCINATIONS OF LOOTING. 


By EDWIN WILDMAN. 


ANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, April 5th, 1899.—Aguinaldo April-fooled us at 
Malolos, The Americans had been pining for a battle for weeks. According to 
the dispatches that came over the “‘ grape-vine telegraph,” we had reason to hope 
that at Malolos Aguinaldo’s army would make good their boasts of doing or dying. 
During the week preceding March 31st we gathered in all the territory from Caloo 
can to Malolos, took a half-dozen towns and hundreds of prisoners. We buried a 

usand dead Filipinos at a sacrifice of 400 killed and wounded. On the morning of March 
8ist every preparation was made fora battle royal. A railroad train brought up sixteen cannon 
from Caloocan. The natives kindly left considerable rolling-stock and several engines in their 
haste to evacuate. 

These facilitated our movement greatly. Everything was in apple-pie order Friday morn- 
inv, and our boys were ready to give the “ bare-foots” a thrashing that would write a Waterloo 
in Tagalo history. We let loose our artillery at seven o’clock, and the Filipinos returned the 
fire, howling and yelling like Indians, Our infantry followed up the short bombardment and 
piled over the insurgent trenches, sending volley after volley after the scattering natives, whose 
desultory firing was a pre-arranged bluff; for, several hours previous to our coming, the whole 
population, Aguinaldo, et al., shook the dust of Malolos off their heels and migrated northward, 
leaving a blaze of fire in their wake. Not a live Filipino was left as we entered the insurgent 
capital. Seores of Chinamen, the merchant class of Malolos, were scrambling hither and 
thither, vainly trying to save their effects. The old church and convent of Malolos, Agui- 
na!do’s headquarters, the scene of the triumphal entrance of the dictator six months back, was 
partially destroyed, as were most of the buildings of consequence, though there was not a 
baker’s dozen in town any way. 

‘‘ It was a terrible disappointment,” said a big, burly soldier. ‘* These niggers keep getting 























AN INSURGENT LIEUTENANT WHOSE SMILING FACE CONCEALS A VENGEFUL HEART. 


us, and we can’t get a good chance at them. They are the most successful retreaters I have 
ever seen. If we ever catch them, God help the black devils ! We'll make lead-mines of their 
bodies. The boys are exasperated to a pitch that nothing will stop them if the Filipinos ever 
stand up and give us a fair fight.” The great bronzed son of Kansas wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, fondled his rifle lovingly, and said : 

‘“‘Tt’s been a regular cross-country run since we left Caloocan. We've chased’em from 
bush to bush and river to river. They shout a little, make a big bluff, and then run like rab- 
bits. They know the country like an Indian, and can dodge behind thickets and crawl through 
underbrush like lightning-bugs. I’ve always heard the Filipinos were good sprinters ; they 
ought to be ; they’re regular monkeys. You heard what Colonel Pope said, didn’t you ?” 

‘‘No; what wasit?” ~ 

‘* Well, he said the Filipinos came down out of the trees three hundred years too soon ; and 
that’s about the truth.” 


x * x 


From time to time belated copies of the Filipino newspaper once published at Malolos 
have been found in the towns we have taken. They invariably contain glowing accounts of 
the valor of the insurgent forces, bombastic proclamations and laudatory tributes to the vari- 




















FILIPINO WARRIORS ON GUARD ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF MANILA, 


























A TYPICAL NATIVE VILLAGE IN LEYTE, NEAR MANILA. 


ous Filipino generals. At Malolos was found a number of copies of the Republica Filipina. 
The following report, ‘‘ By the special reporter of the Republica Filipina with General Agui- 
naldo’s staff,” is a good example of the doctrine that was spread before the natives : 


San FERNANDO, PAMPANGA, March 1st.—The advance lines continue engaging the enemy, 
not permitting the Americans a moment's rest to recuperate their forces, which are almost at 
their last gasp in consequence of the insupportable heat during the last few days. The Amer- 
icans are now trying their best to make a brave show in holding out in the present campaign, 
chiefly due to the claim of convincing us that they are really a superior race, and are conse- 
quently able to match their intelligence and scientific knowledge against the injurious action 
of a tropical climate. But itis all nonsense. We Filipinos know well enough how limited are 
the resources of science to enable foreigners to brace up against the manifold injurious influ- 
ences in a climate like ours, where the natives prove better able to resist and overcome than in 
any other part of the world. 

The natives of this country have seen too many examples of foreigners’ inadaptability to 
believe in this American bluff about climate. We have seen how even the miost robust indi- 
viduals of a Northern race have all been annihilated under this scorching sky, in spite of all the 
hygienic precautions put into practice so strenuously. The Anglo-Saxon, for racial reasons, 
is incapable of sustaining for any length of time the effects of this wearing and monotonous 
climate. Persons who have been through the enemy’s lines, and from that side have been eye- 
witnesses to the battles of Ugong and Malegatmabate, up the river near the town of Pasig, 
state that General Pio del Pilar and his men have gained for themselves an enviable position 
amongst the most renowned heroes of the present generation. Through the wilds of Malapat- 























THE MOSQUITO-NETTED FILIPINO BED —NEITUER MATTRESSES NOR PILLOWS ARE USED 
ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR WARMTH. 


nabato the Sandatahanes (bolo men) showed once and for all their undoubted efficiency at a 
time when musketry is powerless to make an end of the enemy. : 

There General Pio dei Pilar, with marvelous intuition, sent his bolo men against a mass of 
American troops, as a huntsman lets loose his hounds to drive out the wild beast which is 
trying to hide in the depths of the woods, os in the roughnessof the ground. The episodes 
of the last few days have been so brilliant and so numerous that it is difiicult to find any 
yarallel in history of such great military achievement. The consequences of the actions of 

gong and Malapatnabato are too palpable to need demonstrating in detail. It is enough for 
us to say that the glorious victory obtained by the redoubtable Pio del Pilar has completely 
changed the aspect of the strategic problem which was presented at the outset of the war. 

In another copy, found in the pocket of a dead Filipino, near Guiguinto, March 30th, was 
the following official proclamation; ‘‘ All places when evacuated by Filipino troops must be 
set on fire, so that the Americans shall rule over a dominion of desolation, with crops of cinders 
alone. All Filipinos who refuse to fight against the Americans must be summarily executed, 
as a warning. Certain armed bands of marauders are attacking some of our towns in the 
north. These bands are called upon to come and join our army against the Americans ; other- 
wise we will deal severely with such disloyal Filipinos as soon as we are finished with the 
Americans.” Lies and conceit seem to be the predominating forces at work in the Filipino 
leaders’ brains. They are two vicious forces, and prove anew the old saw: “ A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing.” 

a *% 

Native sentiment in Cebu shows a very different attitude toward the Americans. A Fili- 

pino newspaper published in the town of Cebu says : ‘ 
(Continued on page 447.) 
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ZEKIEL, A PINE 
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WOODS GUIDE. 


By LYDIA HOYT FARMER. 


‘‘ THERE was sad doin’s up our way, last night, Mr. Morton,” 
said the Maine guide to the New York gentleman who had en- 
gaged his services in the capacity of general factotum of his 
camp. 

‘* How was that, Zekiel ?” inquired Mr. Morton. 

‘*Wa-al, ye see, Marthy was killed,” replied the backwoods- 
man. 

**Was murder committed ?” 

** Not ’zactly, but it cum kindernigh on to it. Ye see, it was 
this way. Mike, t’other guide hereabouts, lives by hisself in a 
log-cabin in the edge of the clearin’. He has a dog what he’s 
trained to tree animals fer him, an’ that beast was mighty pert; 
he was jes’ straight as a loon’s leg in that line, fer Mike had jes’ 
done his level best to make that there dog pretty consid’rable 
smart. An’ that dog would jes’ skedaddle arter game, an’ tree 
’em as slick as a whistle, an’ he’d never bark,up the wrong tree, 
nuther. As I said, Mike lived alone in his eabin, with only his 
dog Towser an’ his cat Marthy to keep him company. Wazal, 
yesterday ev’nin’ as sum of us was sittin’ in the corner store, 
yonder, Mike cum in, an’ his dog Towser arter him, an’ that 
there animal kinder slunk in like a lost coon case, with his tail 
between his legs, as meechin’ as if he’d run across an essence- 
peddler (skunk). Now this was new manners fer that ere spir- 
ited dog, to look like the last of pea-time. 1t was kinder curious, 
an’ we asked Mike what was up. 

** *Marthy’s killed,’ says Mike, sittin’ down on a bench. ‘Git 
under thar, you derned dog, or I’ll blow yer brains out ;’ an’ 
he giv’ a kick to the beast, who slunk further under the seat. 

‘*¢-Yes, Marthy’s killed,’ he went on. ‘Ye see it was this 
way. Ye know I’ve trained that derned beast to tree any four- 
footed livin’ critter, or winged game, in these here woods. 
Waz-al, this mornin’ early, I heerd him barkin’ fit to kill. (Git 
under that seat, ye derned dog,’ he said, kinder as how he was 
ventin’ his feelin’s on Towser.) ‘ An’ I knowed,’ he went on, 
‘that some animal was treed by that beast, an’ I took my gun 
an’ made tracks fer the woods. An’ there that doggoned dog 
had treed Marthy. Waz-al, I had to shoot her, else that con- 
founded Towser’s trainin’ would ha’ bin ruined.’ So sayin’, 
Mike jes’ sloped out o’ the store an’ decamped fer the woods, 
lookin’ mighty down in the mouth, ’count o’ Marthy, but tryin’ 
to pull the wool over our eyes by bein’ right bambunctious to- 
wards Towser, who followed him out like a singed cat ; bein’ 
that mortified in his dog larnin’ that he’d barked up the wrong 
tree fer onct.” 

The next morning, Mr. Morton found himself so much under 
the weather that he postponed his proposed excursion with 
Zekiel until the day after, at which time he got into the boat 
with his guide, as he and Zekiel were to spend the day fishing 
on the small lake on the outskirts of the forest. 

As the guide fixed the bait on the lines he remarked : 

‘* Wa-al, pears like ye was kinder sick yesterday. Had trouble 
with yer stummick, hey ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Mr.. Morton ; ‘‘ I had a slight bilious attack.” 

‘*Wa-al, now,” rejoined Zekiel, throwing his line into the 
water, and speaking in his usual slow, drawling manner, ‘‘ these 
here stummicks of ourn are mighty curious things. It’s occurr’d 
to me, in meditatin’ over sich sick spells, to wonder why God 
Almighty didn’t make us somewhat different, seein’ He’s all- 
powerful. He could ha’ made us jes’ as He liked ; an’ it would 
ha’ bin pretty consid’rable convenient if He'd made these here 
stummicks of ourn so as we could kinder unbutton ’em an’ take 
’em out, when they got out of order. Pears like we would ha’ 
bin middlin’ more comfortable if we could jes’ hang them tuck- 
er’d-out stummicks to air, an’ kinder wash ’em out well with soap 
an’ water. If we could scrub ’em like we do our face, an’ flood 
’em with buckets full o’ water, till they was right smart fresh an’ 
sweet, then we could button ’em in agin, an’ feel as chipper as 
a chipmuck, an’ jes’ chuck full o’ health, an’ be the boss of our 
whole constitushuns. ’Cordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’ that would 
ha’ bin an improvement on the present plan of our Creator in 
makin’ us.”’ 

‘*T should like to have been able to try such an experiment 
yesterday, Zekiel,” laughed Mr. Morton ;—* but there, I see Mr. 
Benton over in that other boat with his guide,” he continued. ‘‘I 
wonder what their luck has been in duck shooting. Row nearer, 
Zekiel, so I can call to them.” 

‘* Wa-al, now, sir, them hell-divers are most amazin’ oncertain 
kind o’ ducks,” said Zekiel, as he rowed their boat a short dis- 
tance toward the neighboring party. 

‘* Go nearer, Zekiel,” said Mr. Morton. 
speaking distance of Mr. Benton.” 

‘“*If ye rightly understood the natur’ o’ them hell-divers, sir, 
ye’d be perty consid’rable chary of keepin’ out o’ the whack o’ 
that there rifle-shot. Ye see, the curious thing ’bout them hell- 
divers is, that when ye shoot at ’em they dive under the water 
lickerty-split, an’ come up by an’ agin likely t’other side o’ the 
hunter’s boat, so it’s mighty ticklish fer any other party to be 
gallivantin’ too near round that locality ; fer the first thing ye 
know, that hunter’s gun may be aimed so as to make the fur fly 
on one’s own head. So ’tain’t middlin’ healthy to hifer (dawdle) 
round them hell-divers, with the gun in t’other feller’s hand. 
By gosh, George! Take care there !” Zekiel shouted out to the 
other guide. ‘‘ Look whar ye folks are shootin’ !” 

** Any luck, Benton ?” called Mr. Morton. 

‘* Tm sure I’ve hit the plaguey things, but they dive so thun- 
dering quick,” answered Mr. Benton. 

** Sure !” said Zekiel to Mr. Morton. ‘I reckon he’s as slick 
as grease ’bout that, fer them ducks jes’ make a sneak fer the 
bottom o’ the lake ’fore one kin wink an eyelash, an’ one has 
to keep one’s eyes skinned every which way to see’em cum up 
agin ; fer them derned hell-divers are so mighty anxious to save 
their lives they jes’ go an’ drown theirselves to death.’ 

‘*Don’t you find it lonely in these pine woods in winter, 
Zekiel ?” inquired Mr. Morton as they started back to camp. 

** Middlin’ lonesum, sir, time back; but I’m thinkin’ this 
cumin’ winter’ll be more social like fur as I'm consarned ; fer 
now that Marthy’s dead, Mike has been that lonesum he’s sent 


‘“*T want to get within 


fer his sister Phillandy, from a ways further down East, an’ 
she cum to camp this mornin’, I’ve kept company with Phil- 
landy sence last year, off an’ on; an’ by jiminy! Ive "bout 
made up my mind to pop the question ; seein’ how I kinder 
slicked up my cabin down yonder, an’ I bought a cow last 
spring, an’ I’ve ’bout cum to the conclushun that two folks kin 
live in that there cabin more comfortable-like than one alone.” 

** Well, let me know, Zekiel, if your suit is successful, and 
T’ll send you a wedding present.” 

‘*Thankee, sir! It’s kinder ticklish bis’ness, this here court- 
in’; but I’m goin’ to do my level best not to git the mitten.” 

‘* Perhaps you would like to prink up a little, Zekiel, when 
you go to try your chance. You’re welcome to that gray hunt- 
ing-suit of mine; as I go out of the woods to-morrow, I don’t 
care to carry it back to the city with me.” 

‘* Gee whiz, sir! Yer right powerful generous, Mr. Morton. 
Why, by jinks, that there huntin’-suit will jes’ cap the climax 
o’ my sparkin’. Ill be jicker’d if one don’t kinder like to 
spread one’s self as sum pumpkins when one goes courtin’ the 
wimmin folks ; they’re jest highfalutin in their notions ’bout 
lookin’ spruced up. I’m mighty, obligated to you, sir; fer I 
swan, no guide ’round these parts kin hold a candle to sich 
hunkidori garments as that there huntin’-suit.” 

* All right, Zekiel ; take them and welcome, high boots and 
all ; and when the day is set, drop me a line and I'll send you 
a wedding-suit from the city. Now for some supper, and then 
I'll take a smoke, while you put on the gray suit and go to try 
your fortune with the fair Phillanda—I suppose she’s fair, of 
course ; every swain thinks his sweetheart beyond compare.” 

**I don’t begredge sayin’, sir, that Phillandy is powerful 
pert, an’ as high-studded as one o’ them sleek deer. I snum ! 
she’s rawther high jinks fer sich an old coon as me; but I 
reckon we'll hitch togither perty middlin’ peaceable ; though, 
by gum, I'll ‘low we’re both kinder gritty in natur’, seein’ as 
how we’re both natives of this here Granite State. I sha’n’t eat 
no crow though, I’m thinkin’, when we’re spliced ; fer if she does 
kinder fly off the handle an’ fire up hot, like the stewed peas an’ 
bacon an’ red pepper in a dish o’ Hoppin’ John, she’s most ways 
right pert in gumption ; an’ her cookin’ o’ chicken-fixin’s an’ 
pumpkin-pies would jes’ make yer mouth water. So I'll jes’ 
chunk in my lot in life ‘longside o’ hers, if she gives me a fair 
shake in the sparkin’ bis’ness.” 

‘** Well, good luck to you, Zekiel,” said Mr. Morton, laughing, 
as he finished his supper and took his pipe, as the would-be-lover 
ratired to his tent to make his momentous toilet, saying, as he 
disappeared : 

‘*There’s nothin’ like makin’ a fine figur’ in a b’iled hickory 
shirt an’ this here spruce suit o’ yourn, sir, to kinder set a man 
up, an’ help him keep a stiff upper lip, an’ giv’ him the look o’ 
one who says by his make-up: ‘I’m boss o’ this neck o’ woods, 
an’ my claims to the hand an’ heart of my girl ain’t to be sneezed 
at!’ Thankee, sir,” he continued, ‘‘ fer greasin’ the wheels o’ 
my courtin’ ; an’ I'll low your gift makes it amazin’ more likely 
I'll be able to take the cake without spreadin’ one’s self so pow- 
erful much in soft-soapin’ an’ spoonin’. Phillandy is kinder 
given to sass a bashful feller ; an’ if my tongue gits tucker’d 
out—fer my wits ain’t knee high to a muskeeter ‘longside o’ her 
gift to gab—I’ll look to this here right smart city suit to clinch 
the bargain.” 

An hour later Zekiel knocked at the door of Mike’s cabin. 
Phillanda had been sitting on the door-step, enjoying the cool 
evening air ; but seeing what she supposed was a strange figure 
approaching, she had hastened into the cabin to give an extra 
prink to her ribbons and hair, being something of a rustic co- 
quette. She had noted the airs and the dress of some of the 
city ladies who had camped in the woods, and had learned sev- 
eral tricks of the toilet. 

When she answered the knock and opened the cabin - door 
she was startled at first at Zekiel’s familiar greeting—‘‘ Howdy, 
Phillandy!”—for never before had so well-dressed a beau enter- 
ed her door. 

‘*Fer the land’s sake, Zekiel! is that you ?’ she exclaimed, 
running her eyes in surprise over his imposing figure. ‘‘ Where 
be ye bound fer in all that fine riggin’ ?” 

**I cum to call on ye, Phillandy,” he replied, chuckling to 
himself over the evident impression his smart appearance had 
already made on her. ‘I cum over on special bis’ness this 
evenin’, arter I’d got my camp chores done up ; seein’ Mr. Mor- 
ton returns to the city to-morrow, an’ I shall go back to my 
cabin an’ make ’rangements fer the sweetheart I mean to bring 
there. Fer I’m thinkin’, Phillandy, o’ being spliced.” Again 
he chuckled to himself, at his adroit beating about the bush. 

‘*Sakes alive! Ireckon you’re on yer way now to see that 
sweetheart o’ yourn, seein’ as how yer slicked up,” retorted 
Phillanda, testily. 

‘“Yer perty consid’rable right there, Phillandy,” replied 
Zekiel, enjoying her bewilderment, and thinking her signs of 
anger a good omen, ‘‘I jes’ started out to see the girl I’ve 
pick'd out fer that there cabin o’ mine. I think a powerful 
heap o’ her; she’s right pert and smart.” (‘‘I never could ha’ had 
the speerit to tackle this sparkin’ bis’ness so pert,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ if it warn’t fer these fine-fittin’ clothes ; it kinder sots 
a man up in his own estimashun.”) 

‘*How does this girl o’ yourn look?” asked Phillanda, with 
increasing indignation. 

. ‘*Wa-al now, she’s ’bout the size o’ you, Phillandy. She isn’t 
always quite so high-colored as ye be jes’ now ; same. shade o’ 
hair an’ eyes, though ; but sometimes she’s softer-voiced an’ 
more amiable mannered than ye be at present. I should say, 
not quite so riled up, an’ quick to fly off the handle.” (‘ By 
hinky! I like to see her so hoppin’ mad,” he said to himself. 
‘‘It kinder brings out the fine p’ints in her good looks. I guess 
I'll tech up her eyes next. It’s perty consid’rable sport to see 
’em flash. I wouldn’t dare to rush it so fur if it warn’t fer these 
here becomin’ garmints o’ mine.”) 

‘* Talk about sass ! of all the imperdent clowns I ever see, you 
take the cake, Zekiel |” cried the girl, her cheeks like roses and 
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her eyes flashing fire sparks. ‘‘ There’s the road ; why don’t you 
vamose this house in a hurry, an’ go an’ honey-fuggle that 
sweetheart o’ yourn, ’stid o’ layin’ on sass thick as butter oy 
buckwheat cakes to them as took ye fer a friend ?” 

‘** That’s jes’ what I started out to do, Phillandy. I mean i, 
spoony to that thar sweeheart o’ mine so powerful convinci),’ 
that she’ll set the weddin’-day this very evenin’.” (‘‘ This court,’ 
by proxy-like is a right smart notion o’ mine,” he thought. “ \ 
feller kin git thecourage to say a mighty lot o’ things in this nj; 
an’-tuck kind o’ sparkin’. Fer one ain’t so skeer’d of a flash j), 
the pan, an’ makin’ a fizzle of poppin’ the question, an’ gitt 
the mitten.”) 

‘* Goodness gracious, Zekiel! You make a girl as mad a: 
March hare. If ye expect that sweetheart o’ yourn to set { 
weddin’-day this night, you’d better be makin’ quick tracks ©); 
o’ here fer her cabin, whoever she be ; an’ hurry up yer ca! 
in the bargain. It riles me beyond bearin’ to hav’ to listen to ;,\| 
sich spoonin’ on other folks’ account,” and Phillanda took uj) « 
pan of apples and commenced paring them with a vengeance 

‘“* By giggers, Phillandy! What high jinks yer puttin’ « 
’Pears like you’d got on mighty high-heel’d shoes this eveni 
yer astechy asa wasp. What yer got agin my havin’ a sw: 
heart ?”’ 

‘*Lor, Zekiel ! ’tain’t yer havin’ a sweetheart what riles n 
but ye needn’t cum courtin’ her to my face.” 

‘*Gee willikins, Phillandy ! where should I go sparkin’ he: 

** Why, go to the girl herself, Zekiel |! Any but a mutton-he» | 
would know that.” 

‘* Wa-al, that’s jes’ what I bin a-doin’, Phillandy. 
ye set the weddin’-day ?” 

‘* Fer the land’s sake, Zekiel !” cried Phillanda. 
mean ?—was it ?—oh Lor’!—is it?#—I want to know! 
there another girl ?” 

And in her confusion she dropped her pan of apples, and sii 
looked as rosy as the red fruit which rolled unnoticed over t}\ 
kitchen floor. 

‘** Not by a jugful, Phillandy ! I’ve bin poppin’ the question 
to ye fer the last hour. If ye hadn’t been aspesky blind as a bat 
y’d ha’ know’d who was my sweetheart. There’s no two ways 
about it fer me—is it mitten—or weddin’?” 

‘Tf it’s really me you’ve bin sparkin’, Zekiel, seein’ as how 
you look so powerful fine long side all the men-folks hereabouts 
—an’ I never did think to see ye as spruce-like as ye are this 
evenin’—I reckon it might as well be a weddin’.” 

‘* Ye must set the day, Phillandy.” 

“*What’ll Mike do, Zekiel ?” 

‘*Tell Mike to go sparkin’ the other girl ; 
two weeks, Phillandy ?”’ 

** As you say, Zekiel ; I’m willin’.” 

Mr. Morton was just finishing bis last cigar as the guide re- 
turned to the camp. 

‘* What luck, Zekiel ?’ asked the gentleman. 

‘*Thankee, sir, we’ll be spliced in two weeks; an’ I found 
sparkin’ in this suit made me bold-like. It’s powerful curious, 
how a man kinder acts up or down to his clothes ; specially when 
he’s poppin’ the question.”’ 


The White [lare’s Burden, 


OnE of the charming little readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, liv- 
ing in Chicago, sends us a picture of herself and her brother and 
sister, sitting on their favorite horse, Daisy, and asks what we 
think of ‘* Daisy’s burden,” as compared with the ‘‘ Black Man’s 
Burden” printed in a recent edition of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. We 
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When w'!] 
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will it be this day 























think Daisy’s burden ought to be very easy to carry, and that if 
she could speak she would tell us that she enjoys it quite as 
much as the happy little group upon her back. The photograph 
is an excellent production for an amateur, and we again rejeat 
that we are always glad to have our readers send us anythiig in 
the way of an illustration that they believe is worth pullic 
attention. 


A Letter of Appreciation. 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 26th, 189". 

" Sess Lxesuie’s WEEKLy, New York. ; 

—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your ‘“ Dewey 

Manila Bat Battle,” which is a thoroughly accurate reproduction of the 

now famous naval engagement of vitay 1st, 1898. Critics will observe 

= May Ist at i was recognized by the Spanish fleet as moving- 

, &@ custom much in vogue in this country. Thanking hoe for w = 

I "tnow to be the onl 9 yeaa: aac <gpmensns so far as I have seen, of 
that grand victory, I seman, yours hg i = 

CFARLA 


Late of aaer "Battery. 
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True Tales from [lanila. 
(Continued from page 445.) 


Our own opinion is that the military faction at Malolos 
brought about the trouble, and we desire with all our hearts 
that a reconciliation may be arrived at on terms honorable and 
beneficial to all. We love and worship with absolute idolatry 
the aspirations of freedom of our country, but not a country 
ruined, devastated, and drenched with blood. The Unit- 
ed States forces have not come here despotically, but simply to 
help us onward, guide us, and protect us watil te are able to 
stand unaided, which we cannot at present. Why should we 
appeal to arms when we have everything to lose and nothing to 
gain ; when we know that we cannot stand alone at present and 
must have somebody to do what America is now proposing to 
do and the Malolos people object ? 


The following, translated from Libertad, published at Ba- 
colod, on the island of Negros, shows the point of view taken 
by the natives on this large and rich island, the first one to 
come under the stars and stripes of its own volitiov. The edi- 
torial says : 

Negros island, like the whole of the Philippine country, at 
the announcement of its glorious revolution, reveled in the 
dreams of independence, which is the extreme felicity of na- 
tions. The road was open for the desired goal, and the nation 
was convinced that it was obeying the destiny indicated by the 
providential note of the Supreme Creator. But it was a mis- 
take. There arose in the middle of the tield a formidable bar- 
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We all smiled pityingly and went on with our tales of camp 
and the firing-line. There was no use of trying to tell a new 
comer that here in Manila we never used a mattress, a set of 
springs, a pillow, or a sheet. We would have deprived him of 
what he had come so far to learn by personal experience had we 
read him a homily on Philippine customs. The interpreter soon 
returned and I heard him saying : 

‘*The proprietor says, sir, that he will have you sent a sheet, 
but he is sorry to say, sir, that he has not a mattress or a quilt, 
nor a pillow, except the bolster that is on your bed.” 

The language of the new-comer that followed is unfit for 
publication. The mattressless and quiltless Filipino bed is a 
characteristic of the country. It is the one thing that is suitable 
for the climate, and we soon learned to respect this skeleton of a 
bed, the perforated cane bottom of which enabled us to keep 
cool in the hottest weather. It is quite a jump, though, from a 
comfortable tick and linen sheets to.a bed no softer than the 
seat of a cane chair, but once taken, like other tropical luxuries, 
it becomes essential to comfort and rest. 






‘* Are you trying to run the ‘ Cheno’ out of business ?”’ I said 
to one of our soldiers coming into camp, after the taking of 
Pasig. 

‘No. Why ?’ he replied, bluntly, laying down his load of 
Filipino knick-knacks. . 























EXTEMPORIZED HOUSEKEEPING ON THE FIRING-LINE. 


rier, and there was no help but to call a halt. To persist in 
going against it is to go against our own destiny, to plunge into 
a bottomless abyss, to fall into the arms of sudden death. . . . 
The happy hour in which the Philippine people are to obtain 
complete independence will arrive; of that there is no possible 
doubt whatever. The American people itself can testify there- 
to, having seen itself in a situation identical with ours, and as 
an essentially practical people the Americans lend us their 
assistance, offer us a life-buoy in the middle of our shipwreck. 
To refuse their offer, when life itself depends upon it, is to com- 
mit a national suicide. J.et us learn from the Washington 
fountain-head to be a great people. 

Libertad, in another article, boasts that the people of Negros 
are full-fledged American citizens, with all the rights and priv- 
ileges of the same, dating from the moment the American flag 
was voluntarily hoisted in Bacolod and saluted by the Charles- 
ton. 

« * ® 

A British gun-boat has just returned, having made a tour 
of the southern islands, except Mindanao, for the purpose of 
investigating the whereabouts and safety of British merchants 
and traders located on the various islands. One of the English- 
men accompanying the tour said : 

‘* We have landed at most of the seaports of importance in 
Samar, Leyte, Bohol, Masbete, Cebu, and Panay. In all the 
islands not yet occupied the sentiment of the common people is 
not against the Americans. The Filipino leaders from the Ma- 
lolos government keep alive the flame of hate against the Amer- 
icans by associating you in the minds of the natives with the 
Spaniards. Stories are told to lead the natives to believe that 
if you take their country the old practices of Spanish cruelty 
and outrages will be repeated. I think the natives are begin- 
ning to doubt the lies of the military element, and that they are 


. sick and tired of the whole business and would welcome the 


coming of your forces. I believe that when the Aguinaldo gov- 
ernment is crushed and the principal rogues, who have profited 
by Spanish training, are caught you will find the natives peace- 
ful and anxious to profit by the trade and industry of the isl- 
ands.” 

« * 

‘Look here! It is nine o’clock and my bed isn’t made up 
yet,” I heard a new-comer expostulating to the interpreter in 
the corridor of the Hotel Oriente. We old stagers all laughed. 
We knew what was coming, but we contented ourselves with a 
smile. 

‘‘ What are you laughing at ?’ the new-comer asked. ‘It 
may be a joke to you, but this blooming hotel furnishes the 
wood-work, and that is about all. There isn’t a stitch of bed- 
clothes, a mattress, or anything on my bed but a bolster.” 

We still laughed. The interpreter looked imploringly at us 
and then at the raw recruit. cn 

‘* What is it that you desire ?” he said, finally. 

‘* Desire ?’ the new-comer snapped out ‘‘I desire a mat- 
tress at least, two sheets, a quilt, and a pillow.” 

‘¢T will go now and see the proprietor,” said the interpreter, 
for that was what he always said. 

“T got all ready for bed, raised the mosquito-netting, and 
found that there wasn’t a thing for me to sleep on.” 





‘** Nothing, only I didn’t kuow but-that you were going to set 
up a second-hand shop,” Isaid. -‘* Whatareyou going to do with 
all that stuff ?” 

‘* Blowed if I know. But say. didn’t you ever do any looting 2” 

1 confessed my weakness, 

‘* Well,” he continued, ‘I just took this stuff because it was 
there. Idon’tknow why. Il don’t want it. Don’t you want one 
of these candlesticks ?” . 

‘*Thank you,” 1 said. ‘‘ But what are you going to do with 
that priest’s robe, and that virgin, and that old fish-oil lamp, 
and that rice-spoon, and that pijia dress, and that old carved 
box, and those knives, and ——” 

‘*Oh, I'll take care of the bolos, but I guess I’ll drop the rest; 
but I tell you looting is a passion. The boys all get it after we 
takea town. Weswipe everything and then throw everything 
away but the knives. Looting, though, is irresistible. It comes 
on youand you just go ahead and tear down everything, and 
what you can’t carry off you smash. Why, we’ve got enough 
loot in our camp to furnish a village of 10,000 Filipinos, and 
when we advance we will leave it just as they did, so the 
‘Chenos’ will get it any way, only we have the fun of swiping 
the stuff ” 

And off he went, leaving everything but the knives and the 
friar’s gilded jacket—for it has become a matter of pride among 
the boys to show some trophies of victory. 


Patriotic Kansas Girls. 


THEY MEET AND RESOLVE To TILL THE FARMS THAT THEIR 
BroTHERS Lerr To FIGHT FOR UNCLE SAM AT MANILA. 


WicuiTa, Kansas, May 15th, 1899.—The Kansas girl has 
taken up the home burden of her brother who is now fighting 
as a soldier, and while he is away in the Philippines, winning 
fame with the Twentieth Kansas, under the brave General 
Funston, she is tilling the soil and making a crop on the Kansas 
farm. 

Seventy per cent. of the Kansas regiment are farmers. Since 
they have been away the old farms have gone down, and had it 
not been for the sisters of these brave fellows the farms which 
have produced crops every year for the past quarter of a cent- 
ury would have passed one season unworked. 

But, like their brothers, the Kansas girls are brave. They 
read the news from Manila during the winter and saw that the 
boys would not get home to ’tend the crops. Then a resolution 
was made and generally passed around over Kansas and agreed 
upon. The girls would do the work themselves. The resolution 
follows. Over 300 Kansas girls have signed it : 


In view of the fact that our brothers and cousins and husbands are 
away doing their duty as only brave soldiers can, we, the young 
women of Kansas, feel it our duty to see that their work at home is 
done. We further feel that it would be unfaithful and unpatriotic 
should we employ any man to do this work. We—that is, most of us— 
feel that it is our duty to fill their places ourselves. The undersigned 
therefore agrees to best fil] her relative’s place, who left it to go 
to war. 
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This resolution was passed around among the schools and 
colleges quietly, Nearly every girl who had a relative in the 
Twentieth Regithent signed it, among them being Mary Funston, 
a cousin of General Fred Funston ; Carrie Bishop, a sister of 
Captain Bishop, Company D; Minnie Dix, sister of Private 
Dix, killed in battle, Company E; Mrs. Ed. White, wife of 
Private Ed. White, who swam the Rio Grande River at Calum- 
pit in advance of Funston. Many other women, including 
several hundred school-girls, are now at work on farms in 
southern and western Kansas. W. R. DRAPER. 


An Experience with a 
Western Governor. 
(Entered for the Commercial Travelers’ Story Contest.) 


WILMINGTON, OnI0.—If there is any one who needs the phi- 
losophy of this world’s changes to make him wiser and better, 
by bringing hope to his despair, 
or humility to his pride, let him 
take a given number of indi- 
viduals and a given number of 
years—say twenty of each— 
and observe the condition of 
the different parties at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the 
time thatisnamed, The result 
in all cases will be astonishing ; 
indeed in many it will be won- 
derful. Think back twenty 
years and see where and how 
you stood in the world then, 
with nineteen others selected 
from those you then knew. In 
telling my true story I have 
changed the names of the par- 
ties for obvious reasons. 

In 1872, graduating from the 
Michigan University, I cast 
about for a location to pursue 
my life-work, and, selecting a 
county-seat west of the Mississippi, immediately fell in with a 
friend from my own State in the East, whom ill-health and ilL 
luck had drifted westward, and who was, by reason of want, oc- 
cupying his law office for sleeping and eating apartments. Be- 
coming dissatisfied with my location, in the course of a year or 
two I returned to the East, my friend soon after going to Chi- 
cago. Good luck now came to him, and soon he began to rise 
in his profession, while I, on account of instability of purpose, 
‘*took to the road,” as the boys say. 

Nearly twenty years passed away, and my friend and I never 
met. Occasionally I heard from him direct, but soon began to 
note frequent comments on his prosperity in the leading news- 
papers of the West. Entering politics, he soon reached the front, 
and was nominated and elected Governor of the State. Busi- 
ness at length took me to the capital, and calling on his Excel- 
lency, I found him seated in his library. We had just got into 
the interesting detail of our reminiscences when a servant an- 
nounced that a lady in mourning most urgently sought an audi- 
ence, 





A. W. MADDEN. 


The lady. who wore a heavy black veil, entirely concealing 
her features, did not appear to observe my presence, and, trem- 
bling violently, hurriedly but silently reached forward a paper 
to the Governor, which he quietly received. 

‘* This,” he said, after perusing the document, ‘ is a petition, 
signed among others by quite a number of respectable and influ- 
ential citizens, praying for the pardon of one Isaac F. Browne, 
lately convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary for the crime 
of forgery. Madam, what is this man to you ?” 

‘* He is my husband.” faltered the woman. 

‘‘T.am sorry for it, madam, because it is hard for a man of 
feeling tu deny the petition of a wife, but my sense of duty be- 
comes paramount, and I must refuse. The man has no redeem- 
ing antecedents ” 

‘*Oh, do not say so!” cried the poor woman, dropping down 
upon her knees. ‘‘ He always meant to do right, but he has been 
unfortunate, and in a moment of insanity, caused by want and 
a husband's desire to give brea to his starving wife and chil- 
dren, he wrote another’s name to a note and had it cashed, in- 
tending to take it up before it became due, but was discovered. 
Oh, pardon Lim! Pardon him, as you hope God to pardon you, 
and I solemnly declare that he will immediately leave the State 
and never again offend its laws.” 

She impulsively threw back her heavy veil and revealed th: 
pale, careworn, but still beautiful features of a woman verging 
upon forty. 

At the sight of this face the Governor started back and clasped 
his hands. ‘Is this Mary Weaver ?” he exclaimed. 

‘*Great heavens! how do you know my name?’ almost 
shriekei the kneeling petitioner, starting suddenly to her feet. 

‘*Mary,” he said, ‘‘it is Allen P. Johns you see before you— 
the once penniless young man whom you befriended in the days 
of his adversity, and whom you now find the Governor of a 
State, and blessed—as men call it—with honors, wealth and 
power. I have not forgotten your kindness, and am willing to 
make you happy.” 

The Governor directed her attention to me, for we had all 
been friends in the ‘‘long ago,” and the interview between us 
after a lapse of nearly twenty years became painful, but she 
freely told us how her parents, having been induced to sell their 
property to enable her husband to enter into speculation, had 
become stripped of all, and died of grief ; how her husband had 
squandered all he could lay his hands on, and, fa.ling into habits 
of dissipation, had sunk lowef and lower, until crime had been 
added to his other errors, and now, under the assumed name of 
Isaac F. Browne, he was suffering the penalty of broken laws. 

‘It is well,” said the Governor, in a solemn tone, ‘that we 
can thank God that He orders all things for the best, or else this 
life of trial and tribulation would not always be supportable.” 

When the woman left, it was with the assurance that her hus- 
band would soon receive a pardon, but man proposes and God 
disposes. That night Mary's husband committed suicide by 
hanging in his cell | A. W. Mappen. 
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‘¢Go to Porto Rico!’’ 


GenERAL Guy V. Henry, EX- MILITARY GOVERNOR OF 
Porto Rico, INDICATES THE POSSIBILITIES OF WEALTH 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ISLAND. 


SCATTERED over the country of the West and the East are 
several thousand young men whom the chances of fate have 
placed in possession 
of a sum of money 





just sufficient to 
make them wish for 
more. The average 
man in possession of 
capital ranging in 
amount from ten 
thousand to fifty 
thousand dollars is 
always willing to 
increase it—provid- 
ed that he can find 
a safe outlet for his 
money. And this is 
precisely the main 
difficulty in his 
way. Real - estate 
investment is too 
slow and too uncer- 
tain in its results 
for the young man 
who is looking for 
quick returns. The 
whirlpool of the 











stock market 





ceePement: 


frightens him. He 
will not sink his 
money in any one of the thousand wildcat schemes brought to 
his door by the carpet-bag speculators ever on the watch for 
gudgeons. The possibility of a limitless field of investment in 
the new American possessions probably never cccurs to him. 
Yet right at his door, figuratively speaking, is Porto Rico, the 
garden of the Antilles, tendering untold wealth to any one with 
energy and thrift sufficient to cultivate the large tracts of un- 
tilled land that lie within her borders, 

General Guy V. Henry, the wiry, attenuated, grizzled old 
soldier, with the cold blue eye of the born marksman, who has 
just returned from the military governorship of Porto Rico, 
may be accepted as a pretty sound authority on the subject of 
that island and its possibilities of development in the hands of 
the American capitalist. General Henry takes a decidedly opti- 
mistic view of the situation. 

‘“* Tf all those young men who have been cursed with a small 
inheritance will kindly look in the direction of Porto Rico, in- 
stead of frittering away their time and their money at the 
stage-door or the all-night restaurants,” says the general, ‘‘ they 
may at least accomplish something to enhance the value of the 
American possessions and deserve well of their country. 

‘The young man would do well not to start operations in 
Porto Rico during the summer, because, if he does, he’ll probably 
be under the ground before he has well started to cultivate it. No, 
no, my son ; in order to be acclimated you must go there in the 
winter, and even then it is a question whether you will escape a 
touch of yellow-jack. However, that is by the way. 

‘‘The preliminary difficulty of climate being disposed of, 
comes the question of cultivating the ground. If I were asked 
to name the most promising field for American capital I should 
advise house-building, fruit-raising, cattle-raising, and crop cul- 
tivation. The island is about 225 miles long by 125 wide. The 
population reaches little more than a million. They are all 
clustered in the big cities, like San Juan and Comao. Go 
through the streets and you find two-story houses in which more 
than sixty people find refuge. The sanitary conditions will not 
permit of a house being more than two stories high. 

‘*T have seen as many as fifty people grouped together on 
one floor. Right in the cities and outside them lies a demand 
for more houses. The duty on American lumber, now existent, 
is the one bar in the way. There is little or no lumber in Cuba 
or Porto Rico. Every scrap of our pine-wood used for building 
must be imported from the United States. Just as soon as the 
duty is lifted, however, an American will be able to build houses 
and realize a safe return of twenty per cent. on his outlay. 

‘To all men skilled in the cultivation of the soil, armed with 
capital, and carrying with them the necessary modern appli- 
ances, I say, ‘Go to Porto Rico,’ Scattered all over the country 
are thousands of acres of uncultivated ground which in proper 
hands would yield a profit of 400 per cent. I am dealing now 
with simple cattle-raising and crop-raising. It would be neces- 
sary to import the cattle, because there is scarcely any live stock 
in Porto Rico or Cuba. Porto Rico is at present flooded with 
American speculators. The natives are pretty shrewd, and if 
you go to them in person and begin to treat for the purchase of 
land they will promptly raise the price to any kind of figure. 
In one word, if you intend to buy, treat through a native agent. 
The land in its uncultivated state should easily be bought at 
from twenty-five to forty dollars per acre. Properly cultivated, 
with all its resources fully developed, it should be worth $200° 
per acre. I speak now on a conservative estimate. Behind this 
are a large number of estates in a fair state of cultivation and 
preservation, the ownership of which has elapsed by foreclosure 
of mortgages. These may be obtained at about twenty-five per 
cent. of their actual value. Be careful how and from whom 
you buy. The land, once well bought, will do the rest with 
proper care. 

“For my own part,” continues General Henry, stopping to 
light a fresh cigar, “‘if I had money to invest and cared to in- 
vest it, I don’t know anything that I would rather do than 
raise Porto Rican fruit. Of course tobacco and coffee are good 
stable industries in that region, but they are already devel- 
oped, and while there will always be money in coffee and to- 
bacco-planting, fruit-raising offers the best field, for the reason 
that it is as yet in its infancy. Every American business man 
who has prospected down there is of the same opinion. 

‘Pineapples, bananas, and oranges will yield the highest 
return. The cost of raising a pineapple in Porto Rico averages 


GENERAL GUY V. HENRY. 
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four cents. Every one of these pineapples will bring twenty 
cents each in the narthern part of the United States. The 
production of bananas involves a cost of four to five cents 
a dozen, and the bunch can be sold in the United States at from 
twenty-five to forty cents a dozen. It has to be remembered, 
too, tht the pineapples produced in Porto Rico are the larg; 
est to be found anywhere in the world, and the most delicious 
to the taste. All things considered, I should strongly recom- 
mend the raising of fruit to young Americans with a taste for 
investment. 

** Oh, yes ; of course Porto Rico contains any amount of gold 
and silver and copper ore, but no one can get within ten miles 
of it. All the mineral wealth lies in the Luguillo mountain 
district. It is controlled exclusively by a syndicate of Spanish 
and American capitalists, and is directly under the management 
of a Major Hogan. With the growing wealth of Porto Rico 
we should have a gradual increase of the railroad facilities. 
If the country is to be developed it is absolutely necessary that 
we should have a network of railroads. All that Porto Rico 
possesses now is two short narrow-gauge lines running between 
San Juan and Comao. Already a large number of engineers 
representing syndicates of New York and Chicago and Boston 
capitalists are prospecting the country and laying plans for a 
network of roads to run round her entire coast and into the in- 
terior. Those, therefore, who purpose to invest in cheap land 
might find it wiser to waste no time. Directly the railroads 
begin to build, the price of land will go up. 

‘* Altogether it has become increasingly clear to me during 
my tenure of office that Porto Rico, once relieved by the United 
States government of the duties and the taxes that still remain 
as relics of the old administration, offers a magnificent field for 
the investment of capital. I assuredly shall not live to sce the 
results, but of this Iam assured: that with an enlightened and 
systematic development, she can easily be made the brightest 
jewel in our colonial possessions.” SaqQuli SMITH. 


‘*When Dewey Comes.”’ 


GREET the victor, great in war, 
Silent wher his fight was won ! 

By his valor*freedom’s law 
Shines beneath a tropic sun. 


Ere we dreamed, or shaped desire 
Lo! he oped the Orient’s gate. 

And we rise with Saxon fire, 
Strong to mould our larger fate. 


’ 


By his might of soul and hand 
Swift! the pregnant shot was hurled. 
And his prowess bade us stand 
With the masters of the world ! 
Fire the cannon, 
Strike the drums, 
Unfurl the stars, 
When Dewey comes. 
G. W. PATTERSON. 


Fire=proof. Buildings. 


AN ARCHITECT’S PLAIN TALK ABOUT THE PERILS OF HIGH 
BUILDINGS, HOTELS, AND CARELESSLY-BUILT THEATRES—A 
HoLocaust PREDICTED. 


THE late appalling lessons which have so painfully taught us 
the danger in buildings badly planned against fire urge the 
belief that a common-sense change will take place in the de- 
signing of new buildings, and also in the overhauling of exist- 
ing ones in which danger ‘‘still lurketh,” and which, sooner or 
later, will terrorize the community with another terrible catas- 
trophe. 

We rest altogether too contentedly under the assumption that 
the ordinary term ‘‘ fire-proof” means perfect protection from 
fire. There is no real fire-proof building where combustible 
material of any kind is used in its construction or finish. Wood 
is the most serviceable material we have for interior finish, but 
unless it is treated by modern methods conceded by those ex- 
perienced in that line to be “‘ fire resisting” there is no truth in 
the term ‘ fire-proof.” 

It is in the planning of a building—in the number of, and 
location of, stairways, elevators, and the avenues connecting 
therewith, with the modes of escape in case of fire—more than 
in the ‘ fire-proofing” that a building can be said to be fire- 
proof. We erect buildings in which many hundreds of persons 
lodge and congregate in fancied security, wherein great flues 
called ‘‘ shafts,” correspondingly effective as to draught, per- 
form their part of the huge chimney in case of fire. We oftener 
than otherwise select some place in the heart of the building, 
which may be dark or discarded, for the location of the stair- 
ways and elevators, sometimes placed, it would seem intention- 
ally, contiguous to each other, so that when fire or smoke assails 
one, the other is barred out from use also. 

Almost as bad is the insane idea of winding a stair around an 
elevator shaft. Smoke, as every one knows, is a searcher after 
fan- lights, crevices, and cracks, and, following the natural 
tendency of the air to the highest point, finds an open field with 
hastening current to these great shafts, which are free and open 
draught flues to the top of the building. Even supposing that 
the building was absolutely “ fire-proof,” there might be smoke 
generated from the combustion of the furniture or the contents 
of any apartment sufficient to suffocate the occupants of the 
upper ones. Therefore, indissolubly connected with absolute 
safety from fire must be the protection of the stairways and 
elevators of a building before it can be said to be fire-proof. 

How, then, arrange these stairways and elevators and protect 
them so as to be as safe and as useful as possible ? The most ap- 
proved way would be to build them separately from the outside 
lines of the main building itself. Detach them, so there would 
be an air space all around them, connecting each story with the 
corresponding one in the main building by bridge corridors, and 
protecting all openings from the halls in the main building 
opening into these, as it were, stair towers, with iron doors and 
shutters, working by gravitation. Added to these elevators and 
stairways should be large, spacious lobbies in proximity, which 
should also be separated from the interior by solid walls and 
cravity-working doors, accessible by a proper number of halls 
and corridors connecting with the main apartments and a cer- 
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tain number of the lodging-rooms, so that there would be a 
number of ways for guests to reach the different avenues of 
escape. 

How many hotels are there in any of our great cities where 
any such attempt has been made for the safety of its patrons 
from fire? Take the supposed fire-proof sky-scraper. How 
many of them are finished with fire-proofed wood? Even if so 
protected what would be the result, if the furniture, paper, etc., 
etc., should take fire in one of the lower floors? The smoke 
would quickly soar through the shafts to the upper floors, and 
might place the occupants there in jeopardy. 
could be utilized, and not one man in a hundred would dare de 
scend on them. We cannot instance a fire in which the smoke 
has not been the impediment to escape. Itis the precursor of 
destruction, forestalling the effect of the fire before it is upon us. 

Perhaps in no place is smoke so dangerous as in the audito- 
rium of a theatre. Recall the stagnation by the bad planning of 
stairways in some theatres which occurs when the crowd from 


No fire-escapes 


the orchestra-chairs, in the usual rush to get out, meets that of 
the gallery coming down with a crush. Picture a panic with 
the usual modes of escape blocked by stifled bodies trampled 
under foot, and then weigh well the efficiency of the exits and 
contracted passages. 
planned for a panic ? 
swer. 

Next to the properly planned safety points of a building, is 
the fire-escape, nowadays, in most emergencies, the only real 
thing we can rely upon, and the one permanent life-saving aux- 
iliary of our fire department. But how this indispensable fac 
tor of safety has been degraded and burlesqued. Architects 
have spurned it because the fire-escape is unsightly, and owners 
spurn it because of its expense. But the press, responsible for 
the public good, tells every day of men, women, and children in 
the tenements, crowding these miserable sham catch-alls and 
jumping to death. Tenements which have’from four to six 
families on a floor have only two or four windows opening on 
these flimsy escapes. Did the Windsor Hotel have fire-escapes 
accessible from every window above the first story ? 

There must be a radical change in the matter of fire-escapes. 
They must girdle, where practicable, every story of a building, 
so that each window will open upon them, They must be made 
the outside iron stairs, safer than the inside ones. The man 
must be made of stone whose memory recalls some of the horri- 
fying sights of the fires in our great cities, the agonized faces at 
the windows, the shrieks in hopeless despair when no escape was 
there, and the falling back to death as the furious flames envel- 
oped the dropping forms. ‘‘ No fire-escapes,” are their epitapks. 
No record is open to greater honor than that which will belong 
to the man or men in authority who will promptly bring about 
these life-saving precautions in New York, and in every other 
great city. WALTER DICKSON. 


Are the theatres at this present moment 
Some horrible lesson will give the an- 


Magnificent Riding by 
West Pointers. 


THE heroism and gallantry which distinguished the soldiers 
of our regular army in the Cuban campaign, and which are still 
being conspicuously displayed in the battles in the Philippine 
jungles, are just beginning to be appreciated by their country- 
men. Before the war with Spain the rank and file of the army 
met with scant recognition. They fought in Indian wars, and 
did dreary outpost duty on the plains for scanty pay and rations. 
All the time they were being drilled and disciplined until they 
became the perfect type of soldier, and when the hour came the 
men were ready. Military representatives of foreign countries 
who saw our regulars in action wrote highly of their courage, 
physique, endurance and cheerfulness. They faced death in 
battle or by disease as brave men should. They were worthy of 
the flag under which they fought. The country is just waking 
up to this knowledge. The soldiers, too, are learning that their 
valor has not been in vain, and that the republic is not un- 
grateful. 

A striking exemplification of this was given at the recent 
military tournament at Madison Square Garden, New York. 
One of the brilliant features was an exhibition by a detachment 
of the Sixth Cavalry, under the command of Captain Robert 
L. Howze, United States Army, The feats performed by these 
bold rough riders on their barebacked horses were wonderful. 
The men were athletes and the horses were admirably trained. 
Their achievements evoked thunders of applause. The circus 
bareback rider does his little act to rhythmic music in the 
arena. These cavalrymen rode their horses at headlong speed 
in an atmosphere dim with the smoke of powder, the smell of 
which always makes horses nervous, and did some remarkable 
hurdle-jumping, mounting and dismounting at full speed, rescu- 
ing wounded comrades, riding three horses at once, and clearing 
obstacles that an Irish hunter would shy at. The sixteen men 
that comprised the detachment were the lions of the show. 
Their entrance aroused a great outburst of enthusiasm. Cap- 
tain Howze is a veteran campaigner. He was with General Joe 
Wheeler at El Pozo, where he distinguished himself by his gal- 
lantry. He says that Uncle Sai’s cavalry is the best in the 
world, and that his detachment is only a sample of what the 
service can turn out. 

Captain Howze kindly allowed a staff photographer of LEs-. 
LIE’s WEEKLY to take pictures of the men at West Point as 
they went through a drill similar to that given at the Garden. 
The pictures show better than words the verve and abandon of 
these sturdy rough riders. The regiment is proud of them and 
there are many more like them in the command. It is about 
time for the nation to acknowledge the efficiency of our army as 
warmly and graciously as it has already paid tribute to the 
prowess of our navy. (See double-page illustrations.) 


A Wonderful to-Cent Book. 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Arkell Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes: ‘‘I 
would not take ten dollars for the book if I could not get an- 
other like it.” Edition limited. 
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EXTERIOR OF WARD 3, OF THE SECOND RESERVE HOSPITAL AT MANILA, WARD 1, OF THE CONVALESCENT HOSPI~AL AT CORREGIDOR ISLAND. 





















































THE SURGICAL WARD OF THE CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL ON CORREGIDOR ISLAND WARD 3, OF THE FIRST RESERVE HOSPITAL AT MANILA. 


HOW WE CARE FOR OUR SICK AND WOUNDED IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR VIEWS OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS IN AND ABOUT MANILA. 
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HOME, SV Hi 


ADMIRAL DEWEY BIDS GOOD-BYE TO HIS VALORUUS COMPANIONS AT MANILA, AND STARTS ON HIS TWELVE BP MILE 3 





MILE JOURNEY FOR NEW YORK, WHERE A NATION WAITS TO WELCOME ITS GREATEST LIVING NAVAL HERO. 
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Wall Street—A Good Sign. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of Lestiz’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answerin 
questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. } 


OBSERVANT investors could not fail to observe that amid the 
sharp break in prices that followed the sudden death of the 
great bull leader, ex-Governor Flower, the bond market main- 
tained extraordinary strength. All the high-class investment 
stocks also stood the shock remarkably well. Watchful invest- 
ors, with money in their hands, are always within sight of the 
stock exchange, ready to buy and pay for high-class stocks and 
bonds, on every reaction, during every slump, and in every 
panic. This is one of the best of the many good signs of a pros- 
perous era, and, as ex-Governor Flower repeatedly said, while 
money commands such a low rate of interest, stocks that yield 
five, six, and seven per cent. dividends are worth all they are 
selling for. Mr. Anthony N. Brady, and others who have taken 
Mr. Flower’s place, re-echo these words, and pin their faith 
first to the dividend-payers, like the choice railroad, traction, 
and gas stocks, and next to the industrials and other stocks 
which are about to begin the regular payment of dividends. No 
sensible man recommends the riff-raff industrials that are nearly 
all wind and water. 

With pig-iron recording the highest price that it has made 
during the past ten years, with railroad earnings maintained at 
the prevailing high figures, and business generally on the up- 
ward grade, the market for investment securities continues to 
be promising. Many of these have attained a high price, but 
some of them will go higher, and if the process of liquidation 
which has been going on since Mr. Flower’s death does not in- 
volve the dissolution of some of the strong pools organized to 
support the market, the bulls will have a chance to recuperate 
their energies and start ip with a midsummer or an early fall 
campaign. Many believe that before this occurs there may be 
a further fall in prices. Crop conditions, an export demand for 
gold, political uncertainties on the approach of the Presidential 
campaign, the possibilities of a large deficit in the revenues of 
the government, must all be considered ; if not at present, in 
due time, and for that reason I recommend investment rather 
than speculation at prevailing prices, and the taking of profits 
whenever they appear in sight and without waiting too long to 
get all there is in them. 


“L. P.,” Denver, Colorado: A receiver has been appointed for the 
Equitable Loan and Investment Association mentioned. 

“J. M.S.,”” Philadelphia : The parties are not the ones that I would 
care to do business with. You will lose pone money, in my judgment. 

**W.,”” Boston, Massachusetts : I would sell if I hada profit. Would 
nct buy at present prices, under existing conditions, except as a mere 
matter of speculative gambling, which I do not believe in. 

‘*K.,” Richmond, Virginia : I think your hopes of making money 
would be as sure in any game of chance as they are in dealing with the 
parties mentioned. I don’t believe in this kind of business. 

* A.,” Highbridge, New Jersey : I have been endeavoring to secure 
an i ty ren to purchase the Alton bonds at par, but have been told 
that they haveall n sold or contracted for. If another lot is offered 
will communicate with you. 

“A. B.C.,’’ Dover, New Hampshire: It is not dealtin on Wall Street 
and I know nothing about it. (2) Reports are favorable, but I do not 
regard it as a stock that I can recommend. (3) I would not advise you 
to go into the market now. 

**W.,” New Haven, Connecticut : I think if you can hold, you will 

et out safely, though I fear extensive liquidation on the part of weak 
folders. The effect of the Ford bill has been discounted in part, but 
the worst may yet have to come. 

* Homer,” Philadelphia: I consider Manhattan Elevated worth all 
that it sells for and more too, if other local traction shares are worth 
pa hy | like what they are bringing. Russell Sage, whose opinion I 
value highly, spoke of it recently very encouragingly, and told me he 
was not selling hisstock inthecompany. Eventually the Metropolitan 
will want the elevated, and then its price will be much higher. 

“Ww.O. D.,” Chicago: The bank is reported to bein good condition. 
I think I would look over its reports regularly and watch its operations. 
As long as it continues to increase its surplus and to pay its dividends 
it ought to be a good investment. Write to the president for its 
monthly statements. Any broker will probably sell the stock for you. 

‘“*W.H.,”’ Schenectady: Hon. William F. Harrity, care of Equitable 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, is chairman of the committee of the 
holders of securities of the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf, and it 
might be advisable to communicate with him, as this committee is en- 
deavoring to conserve the interests of the stockholders. If the stock 
were mine I would be inclined to take my loss, but I would first com- 
municate with the committee and see what the hope of salvation was. 
(2) The boomers of Chicago and Great Western common are predict- 
ing twenty for it. I donot regard this as a safe prediction, though 
the stock may sell higher. 

“E. L. F.,” Reading, Pennsylvania: Speculation on a small scale 
usually does not pay any one excepting the broker. A man with ten 
shares of stock is bothered quite as much as aman with 100 shares, and 
the returns are not worth the trouble the speculation gives him. A 
man who buys a few shares of a good dividend-payer, or a good bond, 
for investment, stands on a different basis. A small and inexperienced 
speculator may make money in a bull market, but is liable to lose it at 
any moment when the market turns before he can get out. (2) Would 
not advies you to trust any. man who offers to operate for you for a 
share of the profits. If any man has a “sure thing’’ on thestock mar- 
ket he will not want to divide profits with you. If he has not a sure 
thing you ought not to divide with him. (3) Have nothing to do with 
the party mentioned. (4) Any first-class broker will take an account 
for speculation, for a customer, and will be willing to give him the 
benefit of his advice, but I would have nothing to do with men who are 
sending out circulars in all directions, inviting small accounts for spec- 
ulation in Wall Street and guaranteeing big returns. JASPER. 


Colorado Gold Mining Stocks 


are offered by the Ramsey C. Bogy Investment Company, of 
Denver. Few concerns in the world in any line of business are 
able to give such a list of references as are offered by this firm. 


Life Insurance—Queries. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read- 
ers of LesLiz’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treated confi- 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. ] 


‘* Wipow,’’ Manchester, New Hampshire: The proposition is unfair. 
I would not accept it. 

pag as ing, Pennsylvania: The form of your policy will alone 
tell you absolutely what the character of the contract is. If the rates 
of premiums are stipulated, the stipulation will hold. If there isa 
reservation regarding the power to increase them, that also will hold. 

“W.,*. Chi , differs with the ‘“‘ Hermit,” in the statement of the 
latter that the kers’ Life is one of the best of the assessment con- 
cerns. He makes a severe arraignment of the association, but seems 
to overlook the fact that I have never recommended it nor its plan of 
life insurance. 

“L.,’* Boston: Yes, the Appellate Division of the New York Su- 

me Court has just decided that the divisible surplus of the Equita- 
Bie Life, ting over $43,000,000, belongs to its 300,000 policy- 
holders. This is the most important insurance decision of the kind 
ever rendered. The case has been appealed. 

“D. C.,”’ Dallas, Texas ; The Merchants Life, of St. Louis, is classi- 
fied with the insurance associations. I do not believe in assessment 
insurance. (2) It does no business in this State. Cannot advise Fou 
but would certainly-prefer a policy in the Mutual Life, the New York 
Life, the Equitable, or the vident Savings, of New York. (8) 


Knights of Pythias is a fraternal assessment order. It reports a ioe 
amount of contingent mortuary or 
surance in an old-line company. 


liabilities. I would much pref 
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“F.,”’ San Francisco, California: The Northwestern Assurance, of 
Chicago, Illinois, is classified with the assessment companies. The 
new stipulated premium plan will, no doubt, make the annual pay- 
ments very oak higher than they have been. I would prefer insur- 
ance in one of the strong, old-line companies. The health of the in- 
sured and the exact terms of the new gee f offered him in the old 
company would have to be considered, in giving the opinion you as 


for. 
Si he Mera - 
Modernizing Ancient Rome. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Rome, May 15th, 1899.—The Eternal City is still in full swing, and 
will doubtless continue until the warm weather begins in downright 
earnest. The cool breezes of delightful spring have brought many 
strangers to admire the undying attractions which have accumulated 
for eighteen centuries and more. Rome has a peculiar fascination, an 
indefinable charm impossible to translate in words. Modern Rome— 
and I use the qualification rather advisedly—has by no means affected 
the general aspect. nor modified the try which surrounds its his- 
torical attractions. The reverence of visiting strangers, irrespective 
of nationality or denomination, is as profound to-day as it has been of 
yore, but the academic student protests that modern innovations, 

owever conducive to convenience and pleasvre, have somewhat 
marred the artistic atmosphere of trician Rome. Of all visiting 
nationalities Americans linger longest in the Eternal City, and there is 
quite a colony of Anglo-Americans here, to say nothing of additional 
contingents from Florence and Naples who frequently visit Rome for 
achange. It was chiefly to accommodate this class of visitors that an 
enterprising London syndicate built the Grand Hotel, with all the 
affluence of a New York caravansa: Its location is perhaps one of 
the most commanding and centralin Rome, accessible from several 
directions. In style it is strictly modern, with all the picturesqueness 
of classic harmony. The interior attractions surpass all similar 
houses in Italy—from the beautiful foyer, which at night resembles 
“a midsummer-night’s dream,” . to the grand dining-hall, more 
like a palm garden, and the cozy little sitting-rooms leading off the 
main hall, offer new and changing surprises. In addition to the most 
practical of modern innovations, the display of tropical flowers, so 
adaptable to this climate, undera picturesque arrangement of light 
and shade, transforms the interior into a scene of Arabian Nights. It 
is the only hotel in Italy containing bath-rooms in private suites, as also 
in connection with a number of single rooms, and public baths on the 
different floors accessible to all. With ample light and good cheer in 
the large rooms, which look out on historical Rome, the American 
traveler in particular will discover new sights daily. It is, perhaps, the 
only hotel in the city of seven hills where Americans can enjoy native 
dishes if preferred, and Englishmen can equally be accommodated 
with aroast or a chop, and all “ the fixings’ so dear to the cockney 
heart. In short, it is a centre for Anglo-Americans, and accordingly 
it has also become a Mecca for continental aristocracy. The native 
element, too, frequently congregates at the Grand Hotel, and many 
ofItaly’s nobility come here to meet international celebrities and copy 
the styles of New York and London. As the best is usually the cheap- 
est, this time-honored axiom is particularly applicable to this house. 

C. Frank DEWEY. 






Americans Crowding London. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, May 28th, 1899.—This giant town is fast filling up with 
Americans, and it would seem as if the several steamship companies 
had combined to dump their entire human cargo on English soil first. 
As a matter of fact, and I am within reasonable bounds when'I say 
it, ninety per cent. of transatlantic travelers this season come to 
London first, and then scatter to various parts of Europe. These 
large congregations require accommodations, and our people are 
seldom content with second class. Even London, with its hugeness 
and vastness, is not over opulent in the way of really fine hotels, ergo 
the Cecil, with its sumptuous arrangements, has been crowded ever 
since the season began. Nor is this a surprise to the initiated. The 
location of this palatial hotel realizes the tourist's dream. It is in the 
very heart of London, close to anything and everything, with all the 
privacy and quiet of a residence in the West End; for its huge entrance 
on the Strand shuts out every noise from that ever busy thoroughfare, 
while the large and imperial front faces the Embankment Gardens, 
the Boulevard, and the historic old Thames beyond. 

The interior has been so often described that the most facile pen 
could add little new beyond the fact that, in addition to its lavish pro- 
visions, now familiar to the traveling people of both continents, several 
innovations have been inaugurated this season, such as the American 
system of congregating in the broad and handsome lobbies, a messen- 
ger-boy system thoroughly @ la Amerique, and @ convenient informa- 
tion bureau particularly gratifying to our countrymen intending “ to 
do the Continent.** The Cecil is fast becoming American in its demo- 
cratic ways. Unlike many other hotels, its lobbies are accessible to 

Hence distinguished Londoners have made the Cecil a sort of 
rendezvous, to see and be seen, as it were, very much as the Fifth 
Avenue in New York. On anice afternoon the grand court presentsa 
ee | animated eppaprance. A chain of hansoms pour in and out, un- 
loading human freight of beauty and fashion, and pass in review, as it 
were, before avnumber of Americans, who sit by little tables on the 
broad trottoir at the head of the court, sipping aromatic mocha and 
“sizing up,” as it were, arrivals and departures. The clouds of a 
London evening shift the scene to the romantic terrace overlooking 
the river, illuminated with countless lights along the Embankment 
and the town beyond, as far as the eye can see. Around us is an 
epicurean crowd, feasting on the best from all lands and climes, for 
London is the keeper of the best supplies from everywhere, and natu- 
rally selects the best for its domestic needs. The Cecil is one of *‘ the 
features”’’ in London, and its enterprising management has acopted 
many practical turns from our hotel system, including a New York 
gentleman, a practical hételier, Harry Wright, formerly chief clerk 
of the Holland House, who acts as assistant to Mr. Judah, the very 
accomplished general manager of this house, C. Frank DEwey, 


Our Home by the Isar. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Municno. May 24th, 1899.—Wondrous tales, indeed, will fill his set 
when the American traveler returns from his present trip to Europe. 
He will have seen not an old, but a new world, with modern scenes of 
interesting and instryctive subjects, and not a few will profit by “a 
trip to Europe,” both physically and intellectually, particularly if he 
shall have visited the quiet states and peoples of central Europe. Our 
nervous countrymen will come to Bavaria and there meet a people 
whose habits are the very opposite of ours—quiet, steady, modest, 
and sentimental, not to s of their artistic inclination. The subject 
of gain is considered only in so far as necessary to the needs of life, 
and the agers temper is enjoyment and the prolongation of life. 
Such is the atmosphere of Bavaria, and particularly of the art-loving 
Munich burgher, who, in spite of geographical centrality and modern 
innovations all around him, continues in the habits of his forefathers, 
preferring an idyllic life to modern fads. 

The only exception worth recording is the Bavarian hételier. With 
a keener rmment than his neighbor in business he has penetrated 
the future, and taken time by the forelock. Urged on by the ever-in- 
creasing tide of travel, he has erected palatial hotels within the past 
few years, and among these one of the foremost, if not the most opu- 
lent, is admittedly the Bayerischer Hof. Location, liberal expenditure, 
and the ambition to excel have combined to secure for it an incom- 
parable reputation for elegance, comfort, and praiseworthiness. The 
writer has personally examined its idyllic apartments—from single 
rooms to the so-called royal suites—all large, sumptuous, and with a 
lavish supply of the latest novelties in heat and light, which can at all 
tend to produce comfort and a contented spirit. The house is large, 
occupying an entire square, and faces two prominent streets. It hasa 
| nad driveway for omnibuses and ensrteans, to protect arrivals in 

weather; and this reminds me that the Bayerischer Hof maintains 
a line of *buses which convey its guests from and to all stations at a 
minimum fare, thus ee the usual annoyance of cabbies—although 
in justice to the Bavarian driver it must be admitted that in no part of 
the Wittelsbacher country will the traveler be subject to the grasping, 
arrogant, and unprincipled exactions of a cockney cabby. In a future 
letter I will ak of its incom restaurant, and the large stock 
of renowned wines, but more particularly of the very low tariff in 
store for all who stop at the Bayer.scher Hof. C. Frank DEWEY. 


Germany’s Leading Seaport. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Hamepure, May 26th, 1899.—In this age of innovations and fitful im- 
provements in ost every direction, this Hanseatic town is gradu- 
ally from a long sleep to claim her share in the admiration 

ive age. urg’s nown in an 
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even long before Berlin had a name. Her commercial emissaries 
have followed in the rc of the Spanish discoverer, but with a 
peaceful mission and a profitable policy. Great wealth has been ac- 
cumulated by her commercial adventurers, and these haye gradually 
built up an aristocracy as famous and opulent as that of the East 
India Company, whose descendants now count among the flower of 


England's no ility. Meanwhile, Hamburg’s domestic cultivation has 
gone on apace. Literature has spread along the banksof the Elbe, 
together with art and music, while its natural attractions were left to 


take care of themselves. Grand villas with extensive parks now skirt 
the Elbe for miles, and the town itself is full of imposing architecture, 
more particularly around and about the lake called ‘ Alster,” the 
feature in Germany's leading seaport town. New enterprises have 
sprung up since Bismarck incorporated it in the Zollverein, and this 
has brought it nearer in touch with Berlin and the interior of Ger- 
many. 

Unlike many another seaport, Hamburg, like New York, has pro- 
vided for the tourist's comfort in the shape of a luxurious hotel—the 
Grand Hotel de L*’Europe. In location this particular house pos- 
sesses attractions far in advance of anything in our own metrcpolis, 


Time and again have I lingered in the windows of my well-appointed 
room and have looked out on the beautiful lake—the Alster—beneath, 
dotted with a hundred little pleasure crafts, and the puffing, bump- 
tious little steamers which call at the pier in front of the hotel and 


carry passengers to the picturesque suburbs scattered along the ma- 
—_ tlbe. From the windows of the Hétel L’Hurope you may see 
iamburg life at its best. Everybody of any consequence passes alon 
the beautiful promenade which lines the Alster, and past this hotel. 
The Hamburger himself is smart in appearance, and his turnout is 
equal to anything on Fifth Avenue. Asarulethe nativeis aristocratic, 
and perhaps less approachable than the South German, but as a trav- 
eler’s business is to admire and not to criticise, and as Hamburg has 
indeed many unusual attractions and to spare, we turn to the unstint- 
ed comforts of the Hétel L’ Europe and admire its excellent appoint- 
ments, the smart service, and very sumptuous table—for the Hamburg 
kitchen is famous the world over. A spirit of downright democracy 
enables us to roam at will, unmolested by the flunkeyism so annoying 
in the French capital. We enjoy a really splendid vacation, and a 
phenomenally low tariff, possibly fifty per cent, less than for similar 
comforts at home. C, Frank Dewey. 


America Approves 
Bavarian Progress. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Municu, May 25th, 1899 —‘t Were I to boil down my opinion without 
preface or circumlocution, I should say the Hétel de Russie is a bijou 
of a place *—thus spoke a prominent New York gentleman to an ad- 
miring crowd of Americans, your correspondent included, who had , 


been permitted by the courteous manager to inspect the beautiful 
house, It is difficult to select any particular part from the many 
attractive appointments, since all are happily united by the clever 
architect. Perhaps the artistic feature which is in particular evidence 
ef be singled out for special comment. Approaching the majestic 
building from the boulevard, we enter a pretentious foyer of grand 
and harmonious proportions, intended, as I am told, as a general ren- 


dezvous for visitor and natives alike. Picturesque settees, and equally 
romantic tables, invite us to a cozy téte-a-téte beneath rare paintings 
on walls and ceiling. Exotic plants, which easily thrive ip this cli- 
mate, barely screen costly vases and statuary. Leading off to the left 
are several dining-rooms in an L shape, ranging from a romantic little 
breakfast-room to the grand dining-hall in regal splendor, and fur- 
nished in Louis a style, terminating in a veranda, or a terrace 
a by sliding glass windows, and looking out on a good-sized 

alm-garden with a splashing fountain, and really beautiful plants. 

here are many lights under picturesque and multicolored shades, 
contributing a variety of color to the general animation of the scene. 
German officers, cinched and corseted, together with native aristoc- 
racy, help to swell the tourist element, and completes a kaleidoscope 
such as can only be seen in Vienna and Budapest. Genial and atten- 
tive waiters of a really educated class, such as are rarely found in New 
York hotels—for they thrive best in this poetic clime—with the perfec- 
tion of long and careful training, anticipate and realize your orders. 
It is a dream, a veritable Arcadia, if you like, and cradles the mind, 
even the mind of nervous people, into peace and contentment. The 
happy smile of our ladies amply compensates for the fatigue of a long 
7, and now that we are in this garden-spot of Germany and in 

his oasis of ‘* milk and honey,” we feel that it is best for us “‘ to bring 
forth our knitting and stay a while ” 

While the attractions of this exceptional house begin on the ground 
floor, new surprises await us as we explore the house upward. There 
are no sky-scrapers in Bavaria, for the good people prefer to live en 
famille rather than in barracks. where the visitor, like a convict, is 
usually known by his number. The Hétel de Russie is intended for a 
limited, select clientéle, and those appreciating modern improvements 
in hotel life, exceptional rooms with bath-rooms attached, ample 
light and air, and a rare table with reliable wines, an educated, will- 
ing, and always deferential service, and all this at a very reasonable 
expense, will, in my opinion, patronize the Hétel de Russie. 

C, Frank Dewey. 


Grand Monuments on the Rhine. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


CoLoane, May 27th, 1899.—The mute eloquence of grand monu- 
ments, such as the Dome in this city, tell the story and wonder of by- 
gone centuries, Ages teeming with history, with contentions and 
strife of empires and clans, the result of which has often dyed the 
Rhine red with human blood, have passed over this town, yet these 
historical walls, beautiful spires, and this grdnd monument to religion 
and art has survived them all, and greets the traveler, now as of yore, 
with paternal gentleness. Nationalities of divers denominations, and 
from all parts of the habitable globe, ascend the majestic steps of this 
grand Dome, and enter the lofty interior, beautiful and impressive be- 
yond description. Small, indeed, is the greatest of us as compared to 
the grandeur of the Heavenly Architect who has selected and inspired 
His favorite sons to personify thus the majesty of religion. In the 
wonderful nave of almost overawing beauty have knelt tens of thou- 
sands, from Emperor downward, in humble supplication, and the strife 
of irreconcilable chieftains has often been suspended for a brief con- 
sultation with conscience and God. There are many other sights in 
this capital of the Rhine valley, every corner of which teems with 
mythology and history. Near the picturesque docks, and the old part 
of the townin particular, a visitor to Cologne will meet many unso- 

histicated natives in their bp and naive dress of a century ago. 

ndustrious sight-seeing, and the nervous haste of the average Amer- 
ican to finish a tour like this in a day or two, soon reminds our weary 
limbs of a comfortable shelter. Luckily there can be no question on 
this score in Cologne, for the Hétel Disch is entitled to our first choice, 
both by location, architectural arrangement, and generous provisions. 
It is by all odds the leading house in this town, and the leader of the 
cult in the Rhine valley. 

The Hétel Disch is of the baronial period—of grand proportions, 
roomy, and liberally provided in all departments. It requires but a 
look into the grand driveway and the court beyond-——the broad corri- 
dors full of rare furniture carved in oak and rosewood, the high, airy 
dining-rooms, from the pretty and cozy breakfast-room to the grand 
salon with its picturesque arched ceiling, and- the Juliet balcony, in- 
tended for the orchestra—all indicates lavish expenditure, artistic 
taste, and baronial grandeur. The cuisine is really a ‘‘ feature,” for 
it is of the Rhine school, which is famous in es history. The 
different marketable products are nowhere better, nowhere in greater 
variety, than in this section—from the world-renowned Rhine salmon 
up, or down, to I know not what, perhaps the yellow-legged chickens 
which used to be so dear to the gourmet appetite of a visiting 
Methodist minister. But its pétisserie will particularly interest our 
lady traveler, to say nothing of the large assortment of really choice 
Rhine wines to be found in the vaulted cellars of this opulent house. 
There are many interesting chapters yet to be told of the Hétel Disch, 
but which, for want of space, 1 must perforce leave to a future letter. 

C. Frank DEWEY. 





After a Day's Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It is a grateful tonic, relieving fatigue and depression so 
common in midsummer. 


An Excursion 


into the country, out camping, fishing, or just a picnic, will be 
incomplete in outfit unless supplied with Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. In tea, coffee, and many summer bev- 
erages it is delicious. Don’t buy unknown brands. 





MAUDE ADAMS. 


tify all of the complimentary things that had been said about 
her, and make good in the réle of Juliet the high position she 
had been accorded by American theatre-goers. 

She succeeded in satisfying her admirers, and therefore 
scored her triumph. She is a modern, unaffected, human and 
very charming Juliet, and in the earlier scenes left nothing to 
be desired. In the later ones, however, where the tragedy- 
note is predominant, limitations were apparent which prevent 
her from being a great Juliet. The applause which has greet- 
ed her performances is not so much for her acting as for her- 
self. Her own simplicity, sincerity, and tenderness enable her 
to give to these qualities expression that rings absolutely true. 
In tender, poetical parts, like Lady Babbie in “‘ The Little 
Minister,” the audience feels that she is what she acts. In her 
own personality lies her chief success. 

As Lady Babbie she added a new army to her already 
great host of admirers, which had its origin years ago when, 
at the age of five, she appeared as a child-actress with J. K. 
Emmet in “ Fritz in Ireland.” Ever since then her popularity 
has been growing. She first came prominently before the New 
York public in Charles Hoyt’s play, ‘‘ The Midnight Bell.” 
Mr. Hoyt wanted her at that time to sign a five years’ contract 
with him, but after much consideration she declined, and not 
long afterward was engaged by Charles Frohman, who is still 
her manager. Miss Adams became leading woman in his stock 
company and scored successes in many plays with John Drew 
as leading man. One of the most notable of these was in 
‘* Rosemary,” a charming play, exactly suited to Miss Adams’s 
dainty personality. Her greatest artistic triumph, however, 
has been scored in ‘‘ The Little Minister.” While her suc- 
cesses are based primarily upon her individuality, Miss Adams 
has perfect command of all of the technique of her art. She 
has become a finished actress through long experience. She 
was born in Salt Lake City about twenty-seven years ago. 
Her mother was an actress, and she has been on the stage 
practically all her life. 

Charles Frohman deserves credit for the fine scenic pro- 
duction he has made of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” It is the first 
time he has produced Shakespeare, and it is said that he was al- 
most as nervous on the opening night as was Miss Adams her- 
self. The leading man of the Empire Theatre stock company, 
Mr. Faversham, was the Romeo and James K. Hackett the 
Mercutio. After a two weeks’ engagement at the Empire The- 
atre Miss Adams’s New York season was ended. The com- 

‘pany is now making a short tour of the Eastern cities, going 
as far west as Chicago. The tour will be brought to a con- 
clusion on June 14th, when Miss Adams will go at once to 
Sandy Garth, her Long Island home, where she tries to forget 
the stage for the time being in the pleasures of quiet country 
life, of which she is very fond. Next season ‘‘ The Little Min- 
ister” will be revived. J. H.W. 
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IN JULIET’S CHAMBER.—ROMEO—"‘I MUST BE GONE AND LIVE, 
OR STAY AND DIE.” 


A Dramatic Sensation. 
HE PHENOMENAL Success OF MAUDE ADAMS AS “‘ JULIET”—THE Most PROFITABLE ENGAGEMENT OF THE SEASON. 


IN some respects the most remarkable event of many dramatic seasons was the début, last month, of Maude Adams 
as Juliet, Considered from the financial standpoint the achievement of this young actress was unique in the annals of 
the American stage. She drew into the Empire Theatre, New York, the sum of $43,000 during her two weeks’ engage- 
ment. The performances of no other actor or actress in this country have realized anything like this amount of money 
in the same period of time. Henry Irving, upon his last appearance here, came nearest to it, but even he, reputed to be 
the foremost English-speaking actor of the world, did not attract as many persons to the theatre as did Miss Adams. 

Her triumph is made the more notable by the fact that theatre-goers of to-day do not flock to see ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.” It was not in the least to see the play that the great audiences gathered at the Empire Theatre. It was solely 
to see a modest and unassertive little actress, Maude Adams. On the first night the audience was a great pent-up reser- 
voir of applause that was ready to burst its bounds whenever Juliet, with her magic wand, touched the well-spring 
of feeling. 

Was she a great Juliet? That was not the question. She was Maude Adams, the popular idol among actresses, 
making her first essay at the historic Shakespearean réle. Everybody knew that it was a sort of epoch-making event in 
her life—this first attempt at Shakespeare, the goal of most ambitious actresses—and everybody was anxious that she jus- 


JULIET—‘‘ PARTING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW THAT 1 SHALL SAY GOOD-NIGHT TILL IT BE MORROW.” 
ACT I., SC-NE 4. (WILLIAM FAVERSHAM AS *‘ ROMEO.” MAUDE ADAMS AS “ JULIET.”) 
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This is how he looked when he tried a substitute for 


This is his expression when he had again pro- 
Williams’ Soap, which his dealer urged upon him, 


cured the ** Old Reliable ** Williams’ Shaving Soap. 





DON’T bz persuaded to buy something represented to be “just as good as 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, and a little cheaper.” The dealer may make 
a trifle more, but you'll be sad. Instead of the Big, Thick, CREAMY Lather, 
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and the SOOTHED, REFRESHED, VELVETY FEELING of the face, that 
comes after shaving with WILLIAMS’ SOAP, the chances are that you'll get one 
of the thin, frothy, quick-drying kinds that dull the razor and leave your face 
parched and drawn and smarting, if nothing worse. 


It DON’T PAY to take chances on SHAVING SOAP. 99 out of every 
hundred men will tell you that Williams’ are the ONLY PERFECT shaving soaps. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cts. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), © round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also 


for Toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLAstonsury, Conn. 


N MARIA 


MARIANI WINE TONIC 


For Body, Brain and Nerves 


Send for Book of Endorsements and Portraits, 
Free and Postpaid. 


MARIANA & CO., 52 West (5th St., New York. 
For Sale at all Druggists Everywhere. Avoid Substitutes. 


DOES IT PAY 


To be on our market letter list? Note carefully our 


Next Ad. in This Space 


And we think you will decide that it does pay. In the meantime, save time and money 
by applying immediately for our,market letter and latest stock manual, both of which 
will be mailed free upon application. Remember, we are the only firm in Colorado 


having DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES from Colorado Springs and 


CRIPPLE CREEK 


with branch offices at both points. 


$1,500,000.00 PER MONTH 


in gold, and CRIPPLE CREEK stocks are making large profits for many people all over 
the world. We frequently have inside information regarding many of these stocks that 
enables us to make large profits for our clients. 

Write or wire us immediately for particulars. 

After many years of experience in the mining stock business, we are pleased to call 
attention to the following 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 


DAVID H. MOFFAT, President First National Bank, Denver; EBEN SMITH. 
Mine Owner, Denver; INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, Denver; WM. A. 
FARISH, Mining Engineer; SIMON GUGGENHEIM, Mine and Smelter Owner, New 
York, Mexico and Denver; H. H. and L. H. TOMKINS, Bankers, Mine Owners and 
Merchants, Denver, Leadville, Aspen, Creede, Cripple Creek and West Cliffe, Colorado ; 
WILLIAM H. LEE, President Merchants Laclede National Bank, St. Louis; J. B. C. 
LUCAS, President Citizens Bank of St. Louis; FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and EXCHANGE BANK, Colorado Springs, Colorado; CHARLES 
R. CORWITH, Capitalist, Chicago; E. J. KNIGHT & CO., Providence, R. I.; WM 
H. BREVOORT., President Victor Gold Mining Company, New York City; LIGHT- 
BOUNE: RALSTON & CO., Montreal and Toronto, Canada, and others in any part of 
the world, 


THE RAMSEY C, BOGY INVESTMENT 60, 


Equitable Building, DENVER, COLO. 

















old Medal Presented by His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII to M. Angelo Mariani of Paris. 
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Grand Scenery, 
furnish the 
Largest Timbers 
and raise the 
Plumpest Cranberries in the country. 


The NORTH PACIFIC COAST is a marvelous region. 
Send SIX CENTS for our new and illustrated WONDER- 
LAND ’99 and read for yourself. 











CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. A. _ Is 
St. Paul, Mion, ° 
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LONG BEACH HOTEL AND COTTAGES, Long Beach, L. I. 


‘THE season of 1899 will open early in 
June, under entirely new and im- 
proved conditions. Hotel repainted 
and furnished. NEW SANITARY PLUMB- 
ING THROUGHOUT. Grand boulevard 
completed to main land, enabling 
guests to drive or bicycle from an 
part of Brooklyn and Long Island di- 





rect to hotel. Ample wheel and liv- 
ery accommodations. Most delightful 
situation on the Atlantic Coast; ten de- 
grees cooler than any other seaside 
resort; finest beach in the world; surf 
and still-water bathing, boating, sail- 
ing and fehing a | _ : nis 
court, 8, bowling alleys, gen- 
Semen’ cafe and billiard-room; also 
les’ pool-room and a —class 
kindergarten in ¢ of expert 
teachers. Music a special feature. 
Special inducements to bachelors by 
the month. Unexcelled R. R. service. 


For particulars address A. E. DICK, Lessee and Prop. New York Office, to July 1st, 12 West 23d St 





LEARN HOW TO DRAW AT HOME __ 


There being a great demand for artists for magazine and newspaper illustration, also for comic art and 
caricature, we are FORMING A CLASS in pen-anv-Ink and wash-drawing, giving each student a personal 
three-months’ course of instruction BY MAIL. We have engaged MR. GRANT E. HAMILTON, art 
editor of “*JUDGE,”’ and MR. E. ZIMMERMANN (‘Zim ’”’), associate artist, to personally give 
opinions, criticise drawing, furnish information, best methods, best materials to be used, and how to proceed 
with the work; also how to make the work remunerative to the artist. For further particulars, terms, ete., 


me PERRY PEACOCK, Manager School of Art Criticism, 


110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 





and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 = No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 






** MONEY to Patent good IDEAS may be secured 
through our aid.”"— The Patent Record, Baltimore, Md, 
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Teaching Loyalty in Porto Rico. 


THE PRESENTATION, BY LAFAYETTE Post, GRAND ARMY OF 
THE REPUBLIC, OF THE STARS AND STRIPES TO THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS OF Porto Rico THE OccCASION oF Many EN- 
THUSIASTIC EXPRESSIONS OF LOYALTY TO THE UNION. 


THE making of good future citizens of the Union of the chil- 
dren of Porto Rico is a matter which has been receiving much 
attention from the 
United States au- 
thorities on the 
island. John B. 
Eaton, the superin 
tendent of schools, 
has formulated a 
public-school law, 
to take effect July 
Ist, wHfich will re- 
sult in great im- 





provements in the 
educational 
tem. 

The school year 
will consist of 
three terms of 
three months each. 
The pay of teach- 
ers will range from 
thirty dollars a 
month for those in 
rural districts to 
seventy-five dol- 
lars a month, 
which will be paid 
to supervisors of 
instruction in Eng- 
lish and to princi- 
pals of graded 
schools. Each 
municipality must 
provide suitable 
school buildings, 
to be arranged or 
constructed ac- 
cording to plans furnished by the Porto Rican Secretary of the 
Interior. This provision alone will mean much to the schools, 
which, as a rule, are now installed on the second floors of various 
kinds of buildings, with the rent paid out of the salaries of the 
teachers. 

A most important step in the process of fusing Porto Rico 
with the Union by inculcating American ideas and sentiments 
in the minds of the children was the presentation, a few months 
ago, of the stars and stripes to many of the larger schools. The 
flags are now waving over the school buildings, or are promi- 


sys- 














COLONEL BAKEWELL. 




















FEASTING ON COCOANUT-MILK AT HUMACAO PLAYA, 
PORTO RICO. 


nently displayed within, a constant and conspicuous reminder 
to the children that they have a new country, and must assume, 
when they become men and women, duties of citizenship much 
broader and more responsible than their fathers heretofore have 
known. 

To the active and patriotic Lafayette Post of New York, 
Grand Army of the Republic, the honor of the idea of the flag 
presentation is due. Lieutenant-Colonel Allan C. Bakewell, 
junior vice-commander of the post and then assistant adju- 
tant-general of the State of New York, a patriot from toes to 
scalp, was appointed by the commander of the post, General 
Daniel Butterfield, to make the presentations in person. Ac- 























A TYPICAL SCHOOL-HOUSE IN PORTO RICO, 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


companied by Lieutenant H. K. Bird, and with 300 flags in nis 
possessior, he embarked on the transport Berlin on November 
16th, bound for San Juan, Porto Rico, where, after brief stops at 
Santiago and Ponce, the transport arrived on November 28th. 
Colonel Bakewell, fortified with letters from Generals Miles, 
Corbin, and others, was met by General Brooke, commander in 
Porto Rico, and there was an immediate discussion of the best 
means to make the présentations as impressive and successful as 
possible. The co-operation of Dr. Carbonell, the Secretary of 
the Interior of the Spanish government, who bad been retained 
in office, was asked and was given with enthusiasm. All of the 




















SAN JUAN, NEAR THE LANDING ON THE BAY. 


other military and civil officers took great interest in the plan 
and did all in their power to further it. 

On a great plaza in San Juan, at nine o’clock of the morning 
of December 4th, the first ceremony took place. All of the pub- 
lic school children of the city, numbering about 1,200, formed in 
a hollow square near the centre of which stood Colonel Bake- 
well, surrounded by a group of the principals and teachers. 
Most of the military authorities, the native dignitaries, and the 
foreign consuls were present as onlookers. 

The inspiriting strains of ‘‘ My country ’tis of thee,” played 




















SCENE ON A BUSY STREET IN SAN JUAN. 


by the band of the Eleventh United States Infantry, opened the 
formal ceremonies. With the dying away of the music came a 
hush which was not broken until each principal had stepped up 
and had been presented with a beautiful flag. The spirit of the 
occasion seemed to be felt by all. After the presentations Col- 
onel Bakewell made a brief speech, a Spanish translation of 
which was read, and then Dr. Carbonell called for three cheers 
each for the United States, for President McKinley, for Lafay- 
ette Post, for General Brooke, and for Colonel Bakewell. Dur- 
ing the cheering the scene was one of wild enthusiasm. Then 
‘*The Star-spangled Banner” was played and every man and 
boy removed his hat, The schools were then dismissed and with 
the flags held triumphantly aloft the children marched away to 
their schools, keeping time with 
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teaching their lessons of patriotism and loyalty. The Lafayett« 
Post and Colonel Bakewell have good reason to be proud of 
their work. J. H. W. 


The Sad Farewell. 


Tue troops came marching down the street ; 
Bright gleamed their bayonets in the sun, 

And many a youth both brave and fair 
Passed by, but she saw only one. 


With screaming fife and beat of drum 

And cheer on cheer the air seemed filled. 
Through blinding tears she seemed to see 

A list—his name among the ‘ Killed.” 


Above, around, on every side 

Gay banners streamed, while far o’erhead 
The blue sky smiled ; but this saw she— 

A blood-stained plain, where he lay dead. 


Oh, fair young face, oh, dear brown head, 
Oh, heart that always beat so true ! 
Shall deadly rifle do its work, 
Shall shell a target make of you ? 


Oh, woe the hunter, howe’er bold, 

Who tears the eaglet from its nest ! 
And Maranatha be to him 

Who harms that head upon her breast ! 


But oh, exultant was the strain 

The trumpets blared, the fife shrilled high ! 
And hark ! the rhythm of their feet— 
“ Left right !’ ‘right left !’ the boys pass by 


Far down the street their banners wave, 
Yet still come back the stirring strains ; 
But all she hears—a funeral dirge 
That sounds for him o’er Luzon's plains. 
J. B. Evuis. 


A Zulu Fight. 


SIncE the first talk about the peace congress began, public 
interest seems to have been stimulated afresh in matters mili- 
tary, and this graphic picture of an up-to-date Zulu ‘ scrap” 
may not prove uninteresting, particularly in view of the fact 
that our boys in the East have been exchanging martial compli- 
ments recently with a foe who resemble the Zulus in more ways 
than that of using primitive weapons of warfare. 

The assegai, the knobkerrie, and the shield are the imple- 
ments of attack and defense employed by the braves in this 
picture. When the enemy is not at such close quarters the 
boomerang may be counted upon to do effective work. The 
shield, which is made of cowhide, often bears, in outline of rude 
embroidery, a crest or clan device, such as a spotted beast, a ser- 
pent, a bird. Fearful execution has been wrought by just such 
simple accoutrements as these. Multiply these braves until you 
have battalions, place between them the British troops whom 
they surprised and upon whom they closed in hand-to-hand 
fight at Isandhlwana, and you have some idea of the bloody 
sweat and agony of that famous battle of the Zulu war, when 
so many gallant red-coats were driven through with spears, 
beaten down with knobkerries, while tough cowskin shields 
turned the fine point of many a good English blade. 

Many long and bloody wars among-the Kaffirs have begun in 
just such a faction fight as is seen here. The quarrel usually 
starts at a wedding, beer-drink, or some such function, and its 
most frequent cause is the preferring of a charge of witchcraft 
against some one. Friends take sides, and the whole tribe and 
visiting tribes are drawn into the contention. Unquawe, of in- 
ternational fame, who helped Cetewayo, as is well remembered, 
had a faction fight, not so very long ago, in which hundreds 
of his people became involved. To Dr. and Mrs. Thompson, 
American missionaries and near neighbors of Umquawe, we are 
indebted for this photograph. The doctor and his wife report 
this chief—one of the greatest in Africa—as eager for his people 
to have the advantage of industrial instruction according to 
American ways. He has given 500 acres toward the establish- 
ment of an industrial school, under direction of his nephew, who 
has spent a number of years here. The school is probably in full 
swing by now. The chief requested Dr. and Mrs. Thompson to 
bring bis heir’s head wife over to be educated here. Her husband 
and his brother have been studying in America for some time. 

Myrta LOCKETT AVARY. 








the music of ‘‘The Stars and 





Stripes Forever.” 

This inspiring ceremony was 
repeated at Ponce, at Mayaguez, 
at Aguadilla, at Camuy, and 
other towns, Everywherethere 
were enthusiasm and expres- 
sions of loyalty. The speech 
of acceptance of Signor Cubas, 
of Mayaguez, representing the 
mayor and the people, may be 
mentioned as typical of many. 
In' it occurred the following 
sentence : ‘‘ The peopleof May- 
aguez stand ready to become 
loyal citizens of the United 
States, and are waiting for a 
chance to attest that loyalty by 
defending the flag with our life- 
blood, whether it be on the 
green bills of our native land or 
on the white, snow - covered 
plains of the mother country.” 

The three hundred flags 
which Colonel Bakewell took 
with him to Porto Rico were 
found to be an inadequate num- 
ber, so three hundred more were 














sent. All of the six hundred 
are now waving over the island, 


A FACTION FIGHT AMONG THE ZULUS. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
“IF [HAD ONLY KNOWN 
OF THIS YEARS AGO” 


ED. PINAUDS 


EAU DE 
QUININE 


THE NAIR ¢ SCALP 
CLEANSES 
AND KEEPS IT FREE FROM DANDRUFF 


~FOR SALE f VERY WHERE, 


PResERVES tH 











—-— = , = - —— 
No Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send 6 stamps for Catalog 
, TRUSCOTT BOAT MFC. CO., ST. JOSEPH, M:CH. 





L WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 

LESLIE’S WEEK Bs 

Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 

Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 

Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
WILLIAM H. 
e 1324 Chestnut St.. 


RAU, 
Philadelphia, 











Colorado 
California 











Two books, beautifully illus- 
trated, and written to give 
entertainingly a pen-picture 
8 of these delightful countries, 
have just been published. 
You may have either or both 
vithout charge by asking 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
C.B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 




















hy not spend in on Lake Chau- 
tanqua this year? 
\ vacation at this delightful resort 
ot expensive. Good accommo- 
ons at from $5 to $10 per week 
—e $8 to $21 per week in 
hotels, 


_ Air, pure and invigorating; bene- 
icjal in cases of hay fever and 
‘onchial troubles. 

Use the excellent service of the 
(ke Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will have a-comfort- 


able journey. 

A copy of our finely illustrated, 
descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua resorts sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 








§ Stricture-322- 


hi 

: year. 
digesta te'’S GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, 
intsd and forever remove Urethral STRICTURE 
ST. Ja Mi Cures Weakness. Valuabletreatise free. 


ES ASS’N, Dept. 135, Bond Hill, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL SAGACITY. 

SCRIBBLER—“ I copied two chapters of the 
book of ‘ Proverbs’ and submitted them to the 
editor.” 

Spacer—** What did he say ?”’ 

Scribbler—“‘ Told me to take ’em home, polish 
’em up, and boil’em down. Said anybody could 
tell I had written them in a hurry to pay a 
board-bill or take my laundry from the China- 
man’s.” —Judge. 


HER POWER. 
ALTHOUGH athletic girls are strong, 
And run and jump and row, 
A girl who never trained at all 
Can draw a six-foot beau.—Judge. 


App twenty drops of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bit- 
ters to every glass of water you drink. 


TuE superiority of the Sohmer Pianos is recognized 
and ackuowledged by the highest musical authori- 
ties. and the demand for them is steadily increasing 
in all parts of the country. 


Brain and brawn benefited with a tonic which aids 
digestion—Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, 
are noted for their digestive properties. All druggists. 





It is 
Get Cook’s Imperial 


CaRBONIC acid is largely used in champagne. 
excellent for bowel complaints. 
Extra Dry. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 





CHAIN QO’ LAKES, WAUPACA, 


the Killarneys of Wisconsin, are easily reached via 
Wisconsin Central Line’s fast trains. A week or two 
of ease, rest, and comfort will instill new life into 
you, *Ninety-nine summer - book will tell you ail 
about it. Send for one. James C. Pond, General 
Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 


with 
Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 


vet 
Trial 


Package r ee! 


If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, will 
write to me, I will send them free of cost a trial 
Package of a simple and harmless remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them cases 
of over 40 years’ standing. This is an honest remedy 
that you can test before you part with roms money. 
Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 242 Summerfield Church 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 























-O5 stoven case 
Bolid 14K Gold Plated Case 3 Par- 
isian and Rubies. Am- 


Diamonds, 





n coin big money. Adiress 


ealesm 
EAGLE WATOH 00., 258 Broadway, New York 





TRAVEL VIA THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD 


Between 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


and 
BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS 
AND THE WEST 


AND SAVE MONEY 
In the cost of your ticket 
LOWEST FARES’ BEST SERVICE 















WE FEEL THAT NOTHING MORE NEED 
BE SAID OF 1899 RAMBLERS 



















Agencies Everywhere 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 











U. S. S. TEXAS, 
NEw YORK, New York, 


September 29th, 1898. There is no jolting or jarring 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, over rough roads with a 
874 Broadway, New York. STEARNS Cushion Frame 
GENTLEMEN: , 
I send a Gram-o-phone herewith for Bicycle. 
cleaning. The instrument was remarkably The pleasure of riding the 
loud, clear, and true until the salt air of 


most comfortable wheel will be 
yours when you have it. 

Our brochure, ‘‘ The Wheel 
of Comfort,’ describes it. 


the trade winds permeated the box and rust- | 
ed the works. It gave officers and men great 
pleasure on board the St. Paul, and I want 
it to do the same good office aboard the 
Texas. 
Yours truly, 
C. D. SIGSBEB, 
Captain U. S. N. 


E. C. Stearns & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





















































“In all the world 
no trip like this.” 


The Great Lakes Excursion, BUFFALO—DULUTH, 
and intervening Lakeside Cities and Resorts, offers 
more refreshment, rest, and recreation than can in 
any other way be crowded into Seven Days. 


The exclusively passenger service of the 


Northern Steamship Company 


is immeasurably beyond anything ever before at- 
tempted on inland waters and is equaled only in 
some points by that of a few of the most famous 


ocean greyhounds. No other pleasure trip in the 

world would warrant the expenditure that has been 

lavished upon these triumphs of marine architecture. 
‘*, . . alone in their perfection, as the 


Great Lakes themselves are alone in 
their immensity.” 


But for this great pleasure voyage of 2000 miles— 
already the most popular and most falked-of 
excursion on the continent—nothing has been 
thought too luxurious or magnificent. 

To avoid disappointment state-room reserva- 
tions should be made early. June is one of the 
most delightful months on the Great Lakes. 

For particulars address 


W. C. FARRINGTON, STEWART MURRAY, 


VICE-PRESIDENT. Burrato, N. Y. G. F. & P. AGENT. 











Advertise in LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 









ONTEBELLO BRUT 1880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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NO RISKS. 


Boy (undressing)—**’ Ain’t yer a-goin’ ter take yer clothes off afore yer go in?” 
Boy (dressed)—‘* Wot ! an’ git ’em stole ?” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CoO., 


Baltimore, Md. 





eHounsd) 
Constable AECo, 


U nderwear. 


Cartwright & Warner’s Celebrated Un- 
derwear, Summer Weights, 
Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ Underwear. 
Children’s Underwear. 
Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Underwear. 
Union Suits. Separate Garments. 


Hosiery. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery, 
Men’s Fancy Half Hose, 
Golf and Bicycle Hosiery. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 
HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR. 
“THE DEIMEL LINEN MESH,” 


for 
MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN, 
NOW ON SALE. 


THE 


FASSO CORSET 
IMPORTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


B. Altman & Co, 


Thz newest model of this 
corset is the “ Marie An- 
toinette,” designed expressly 
to meet the requirements of 
the present graceful mode 
of dress. 





Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST 
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* Costs Less Be sure that 
than the Package 
One Cent bears our 
a Cup. Trade-Mark. 
°° . ———s ~ 














Trade-Mark. 


A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 











| BARKER'S 
BRANDS 


WILLIAM BARKER 
COMPANY, 






COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N.Y. 





Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Pierce Vapor 















Launches 

Safe, Simple 

Easy to 

Operate Ss ag 
Guaranteed in Sizes 


Every 47 Carried in 
Respect Stock 
ifs ; 14 to 22 Feet 
Prices 
$160 and Upward 


PIERCE ENGINE CO. 


BOX 19, RACINE, WIS. 
- +, ++ Send for Catalogue 


DID YOU EVER COLLECT STAMPS?— 
There is much pleasure LU money init. For 
only & cents we will start you with an Album 
- 50 different stamps from Cuba, Phil. Isl., 


‘orto Rico, etc., and our 80-page list,etc We 
Buy Old Stamps. Standard Stamp Co.,St.Louls,Mo 








THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the 
Highest -Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The bu po Ane will please not con- 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
r name spells— 


s—O—H-_M-—E-—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms. Fifth Ave.. cor, 22d St, 
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FREE. 
A COMPLETE 
Pocket Stove— 
(note cuts) ready for 
instant use. May 
be re-lighted from 
time to time and will 
burn continuously 
for one hour, is non- 
explosive. 

The stove will be 
sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of metal cap 
from a bottle of 

d Vigoral, or ‘the 

3A stove and Vigoral will 

it PAE be sent on receipt of Ree 
’ 35c. for 20z., or 50c 
for 4o0z. bottle. ' 





















An 
Makes Excellent 
Weak People Appetizer. 
Strong. 


—Concentrated Beef. 


A-deliciously seasoned beef drink, relished and 
easily retained—prepared in a moment,@ Cup of 
hot water and pinch of salt. 

Sold by grocers and druggists. 


rmour & Company, Chicago. 























Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless. 


It has found favor with all classes be- 
cause it gives no trouble. 
ready to ride. There is no deterioration 
of its running qualities, no matter what 
the conditions of road or weather. 
Columbia of the highest grade through 
out. Compare it part for part with any 
other bicycle, and your investigation will 
be rewarded by proof after proof of its 


Weatherproof, Mudproof, Dustproof. 






admitted superiority. 


Examine it. Testit. Try it. That 
is what we did for months before it was 
offered for sale. 

CHAIN WHEELS. Columbias and 
Hartfords are the most popular chain 
bicycles because they contain more de- 
sirable features than can be found in 


other chain wheels. 


Vedette Bicycles are strong and re- 


Prices $75 to $25. 
POPE MFC. CO., Hartford, Conn, | 


liable. 
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All mail order's promptly executed. Send 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


HATTER 194 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 
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FIRE NEED HAVE NO TERRORS 


If Your House is Equipped with the 


HARRIS PORTABLE |: 








FIRE ESCAPES 


AND AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS. 


The only practical, simple, indestructible, and reliable Fire Escape yet devised. Constructed 
of three hard drawn flexible steel cables, with strong steel rungs. 


CAN’T BURN and WILL NOT BREAK. 
NEVER OUT OF ORDER, INSTANTLY AVAILABLE. 
A CHILD MAY ADJUST and USE IT. 


When not in use it is closely wound upon reel and inclosed in ornamental oxidized case 
In case of fire the reel is thrown out and 
unrolls automatically, becoming a ladder. and furnishing a safe means of reaching 


securely fastened under the inside window sill. 


ground. If flames are breaking out of lower window it may be drawn to one side. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 


GIVE INSTANT NOTICE. THEY ARE INFALLIBLE, AND ARE NEVER 
ASLEEP AT THE CRITICAL MOMENT, AND WON'T ALLOW ANYONE 
ELSE TO SLEEP. THE MOST THOROUGH INSPECTION INVITED. CALL 


AND BE CONVINCED, OR WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


HARRIS SAFETY CO., Mfrs., 


St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE, 1788--18TH Sr. 


New York Life Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEPHONE, 1989--CeEnr. 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. 








“Morning, Noon, and Night Fast Trains to the West— Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


It is always 




















LESLIES WEEKLY 


THE STORY OF THE MAUSER BULLET. 


Published by tho * 
JUDGE COMPANY, 
New York. 7 
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REAL COMFORT 


In traveling on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway’s great through 





trains, you do not have to dig very deep into the imaginative part of your 
nature to convince yourself that you are doing the journey in comfort. 

Now this is due not only to the fact that your surroundings are made 
cheerful and pleasant by means of latest improved conveniences and consid- 
erate attention from polite employes, but the roadbed and tracks are 
maintained in a perfect condition. The train is at a perfect balance ; it rides 
true and easily. 

Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore for travel between Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

. When you buy your ticket over this line your investment covers the best 
in travel that can be bought. 

‘* Book of Trains’’ sent free to any address, A. J. SMITH, 

Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“What you want when you want it” 


FIVE BOOKS 


sit aane ® Libby’s 
TO TRAVELERS : Luncheon 


No. 22. No. 25. 
Summer-substantials—for all meals indoors 
and outdoors. Fire-savers, time-savers, work- 


“Saratoga the Beautiful.” | ‘“A Message to Garcia.” 
EE yp eS ae savers, temper-savers, money-savers. Always 


Highly embellished with seventy-five new} A preachment that every young man and all ready 
and beautiful half-tone illustrations and en-] young woman in the land should read and 
Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 


tertaining text. . . . . . . « « « «| commit to memory, 
Tongue — what you need for sandwiches— 
appetizing and satisfying, and so convenient. 














Veal Loaf-— something new, and appre- 


8. No. 6. : z 
No. | 0.6 ciated by all who like good things. 


“Two to Fifteen Days’ “In the Adirondack 
Pleasure Tours.” Mountains.” 


Containing maps, routes, rates, and time] Illustrating and describing the wonderful 
required for more than one hundred de-] Adirondack region. Contains list of hotels, 
lightful vacation tours. . . . . . . .{ lakes, and large maps. 








Ox Tongue (Whole )—just right—couldn’t 
be better—appeals to the most particular 
palates—cooked and ready to serve. 


Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef—not 
the dried-up salty beef you sometimes get, 
but just moist enough, just salt enough, and 
just delicious enough for anyone. It has no 
equal. 


Pork and Beans — Home-baked — the 
popular Boston dish to perfection—with or 
without Tomato Sauce. 














No. 16. 
“TIlustrated Catalogue of the Four Track Series” 





is the New York Central’s book of books for travelers. In addition to a brief review of 
the various books and etchings comprised in the series, it contains a half-tone reproduc- 
tion on a small scale of the title-page of each book and the subject of the etching. . 


Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


Our booklet, ‘* How to Make Good Things to Eat,” 
= complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and 
how to prepare them. Yours for a postal. 
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Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


COOOOOOCOOOOEOOOOO 


Either of the above books will be sent free, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or the Catalogue for a r-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. is : ae ; 
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Miss BLossom. 


; Pi 3 Jure lvory, (.s0 painters knew,) 
aS D rought out the beauties, when they drew 
a he fine-arched brow and dainty dress 
A That marked the style of loveliness 
Which seems so quaint to me and you. 


‘ ; 
tered fashions quile esche& like the h 
. Baie wast and high-F od hard rs ; ate pres through— 


2 beauties need, no summer dress 
ems a caress— 


Finds Ivory her dependence, too— 


ure Ivory Soap. 


COPYRIGHT 1899 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


Any person wishing a copy of this picture may mail to us 
10 Ivory Soap Wrappers, on receipt of which we will send a copy (without printing) 
on enamel plate paper, 14x 17 inches, a suitable size for framing. 
THE PROCTER 4 GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 





